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The Effect of 
Acicular Zinc Oxide on the Physical 
Properties of a Rubber Compound’ 


By M. K. EASLEY 


American Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


Where resistance to tear is of no great importance, rubber 
stocks compounded with acicular zine oxide offer certain ad- 
vantages which are not obtained with the more commonly used 
non-acicular type of zine oxide. 

Acicular zine oxide produces greater stiffness with no appre- 
ciable change in hardness or abrasion irrespective of the choice 
of accelerators. 


4 SHE particle structure of pigments used in the formulation of 
rubber compounds has attracted a great amount of attention 
since it has been found that the particle shape and size of the 

pigments may effect such physical properties as stiffness, tensile, 

elongation, tear, abrasion, etc. 

Aside from its chemical activity in promoting vulcanization, the 
particle structure of zinc oxide is important, especially, when the 
concentrations are in excess of those required for accelerator activa- 
tion. Perhaps, more information has been reported regarding the 
effect of particle shape, size, surface condition, and distribution of 
zinc oxide, than any other pigment used in rubber, but these data 
have been limited to the use of zinc oxides which appear to be ap- 
proximately spherical in shape. (No single dimension predominates. ) 

The acicular or needle-shaped varieties of zinc oxide have been 
used in the rubber trade for several years and it is well established 
that they increase the stiffness of a rubber stock. This effect on 
stiffness is unique and it is, therefore, the purpose of this paper to 
point out other significant characteristics which will assist the 
rubber compounder in using acicular zinc oxide for certain products 
where the desired results are not obtained with ordinary types. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Since many variables are possible, the selection of zinc oxides is 
very important and this work is restricted to the use of products 
which are essentially the same so far as their chemical composition 
is concerned. Precautions have been taken to avoid as completely 
as possible such factors as surface condition and degree of disper- 


(*) Paper presented at Rubber Division, A. C. S. meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 28-29, 1933. Released for publication through courtesy 
of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 


sion, which could easily complicate the problem. The only difference 
i) the zinc oxides used in this investigation is that of particle size 
and shape. 

The photomicrographs shown in Fig, 1 and 2 are representa- 
tive of the two types of zinc oxide. 





Fig. 2 (1200 X Mag.) 
Acicular Zinc Oxide 


Fig. | (1200 X Mag.) 
Non-Acicular Zinc Oxide 


The sample shown in Fig. 1 consists of particles which appear 
uniform in size and spherical in shape. The average size is about 
(.22 microns which is not extremely low, due to the absence of a 
large quantity of very fine material. Elimination of these very fine 
particles was necessary to insure a dispersion similar to that ob- 
tained with a coarser or acicular product. 

The zine oxide shown in Fig. 2 presents an entirely different 
picture. Although a few non-aciculars are present, the particles 
are, for the most part, acicular or needle-shaped and vary in length 
from a small fraction of a micron to eight to ten microns. 


It is true that the chemical composition of a zinc oxide may 
determine, to a large degree, its action with certain types of ac- 
celerators. For example, the curing rate of alkaline accelerators 
will be retarded by the use of acidic zinc oxides, while accelerators 
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It is, also, well known that 
various metallic compounds have definite effects with certain acceler- 
But, so zinc oxides differ only in physical char- 


acteristics, the selection of 


of the acidic type would not be effected 
ators long as two 
a suitable accelerator does not add to the 
complexity of this investigation For the major part of this work, 


diphenyl guanidine, which of the alkaline type, was chosen in the 


following base formula 


FORMULA 
Smoked Sheets 100.00 
Sulfur 3.25 
tear 1.00 
D.P.G 0.75 
Zinc Oxick 
Cure @ 292° F, (144° C.) 
\ range of zin xide concentrations were used which included 
10, 21, 35. and 50 volumes on 100 volumes of rubber 


The 


oxides 


and curing procedure was used for both 
sheeted out to the mold thickness 
amount of flow. It seem that the wide 
of these oxides would produce stocks 


same milling time 


zine and each stock was 


to imsure a minimun may 


differences in particle structure 


11 


of different plasticities if the milling times were the same in both 
cases, but past experience has shown no outstanding differences 
between the acicular and non-acicular zinc oxide 

It is well known that the rate of cure varies with the pigment 


concentration and the optimum cure was selected for each loading 
from a series of cures made at a curing temperature of 292° F 
{ 144 ( ) T he data obtaine d by the pro edure as des« ribed above 


are shown graphically in Figures 3 and 4 
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FIGURE Loadings of Non- 


3—Showing Effect of Various 
Acicular Zinc Oxide 


A comparison of these charts brings out the fact that there 
was no appreciable differences in tensile strength between the 
acicular and non-acicular zinc oxides at the 10 and 21 volumes 
loading. However, at higher loadings, 35 and 50 volumes, there was 
an indication that the acicular produced slightly lower tensiles 


than the non-acicular type 


The characteristics of a zinc oxide when incorporated in rubber 
are not determined solely by tensile strength and comparisons of 
other physical properties are of value. For example, it is observed 


that ten volumes of the acicular produced approximately the same 


stiffness as 21 volumes of non-acicular zinc oxide Further com- 


parisons show that fifty volumes of the non-acicular were required 
to develop the same stiffness as 21 volumes of the acicular zinc 
oxide. 

interesting to note the shape of the stress strain 
the early part 


axIs 


It is especially 


curves at the higher oxide concentrations Ir: 
of the the 
in the case of the stock containing the acicular zinc oxide, whereas, 
there 
Such a condition is interpreted as 
rubber. 


Elongations obtained at | 


ZimK 


curve there is a decided concavity to elongation 


of concavity with the non-acicular type. 
break down of the 


is only an indication 


representing 


nt of rupture were affected to a marked 
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degree at certain loadings. A loading of 10 volumes did not affect 
the elongations appreciably but higher concentrations developed a 
wide spread between these zinc oxides. For example, the stock con- 
taining 21 volumes of non-acicular gave an ultimate elongation of 
625% while that of the acicular type was found to be 550%. A 
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FIGURE 4—Showing Effect of Various Loadings of Acicular 
Zinc Oxide 
similar difference was also noted for a loading of 35 volumes when 
the elongation lowered from 575% to 475%. 
Another comparing oxides can be ex 
“work of extension” the 


was 


method of these zinc 


pressed in terms of and data are shown 


in Table I. 
These data show that the areas between the stress strain curve 
and elongation axis are approximately the same for each type of 


zinc oxide at any given loading. This is explained by the fact that 


the increased stiffness produced by the acicular zinc oxide is nul- 
lified by shorter elongation. 
TABLE | 
Non-Acicular Acicular 
Ft. Lbs. per Kg.Cm. per Ft. Lbs.per Kg.Cm. per 

Vols. Loading Cu.In. Cu. Cm. Cu. In, Cu. Cm. 

0 328 276 328 276 

10 571 479 585 491 

21 476 400 469 394 

35 372 312 37] 311 

50 304 255 316 275 


Note: Each concentration of zinc oxide was added to a base stock 
containing ™% volume of non-acicular zinc oxide 


As a general rule, increased stiffness of a rubber stock can be 
expected to develop greater hardness but the data obtained with the 
Shore Durometer shows that this is not always the case 

Comparing the hardness data obtained with the non-acicular and 
observed that the 


acicular zinc oxide, shown in Table II, it was 
hardness increases with the volume loadings for both zinc oxides. 
TABLE II 
Hardness—(Durometer Readings) 
Volume Loading Non-Acicular Acicular 
10 55 56 
21 58 59 
35 65 65 
sn 69 69 





The outstanding point of comparison is the fact that the acicular 
zinc oxide, although producing considerably greater stiffness, did 
not increase the hardness. 

This is an important characteristic since it is often desirable to 
increase the stiffness of a compound to meet certain specifications. 
If this factor was the only one to be considered, it could be accom- 
plished without difficulty. On the other hand, it may happen that 
increased stiffness is desired without increased hardness. In such 
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ases, it will be found that the acicular zinc oxide may satisfy both 
equirements. 

It is quite unusual for one pigment to fulfill every requirement in 
ts particular field of rubber compounding. The desirable character- 
tics of one pigment may be absent in another and this applies, as 
well, to zinc oxide. While it has been shown that the acicular type 
s very desirable for certain uses, it is likewise true that it possesses 
some undesirable characteristics in other stocks and its use must be 


carefully considered. 


Another important comparison of the two types of zinc oxide 
was obtained from the data showing their tear resistance properties. 
[hese data, obtained by a slightly modified Goodrich method, are 
shown graphically in Fig. 5. 

The curves on this chart the 
direction of calendar grain at the optimum cure. Although not 
shown on the chart, the values “across the grain” were found to 
be slightly lower for both types of zinc oxide. It was observed that 
both types offer approximately the same resistance to tear at ter 

lumes loading and it can be said that stocks containing less than 

is amount of zinc oxide are not affected greatly by a difference in 
particle structure. This is not true, however, at higher concen- 
trations since it was noted that a wide spread occurs between the 


represent data obtained in the 


icular and non-acicular types at 21 volumes loading and an even 
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FIGURE 5—Comparison of Tear Resistance 
and Non-Acicular Zinc Oxide 
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greater spread was obtained when the loading was increased to 
35 volumes. It will be noted that the tear resistance of the non- 
acicular zinc oxide increases very rapidly with increased loading 
up to 35 volumes while the acicular type does not change materially 
in tear resistance at high concentrations, 

The quality of certain rubber stocks is often determined by its 
resistance to abrasion and it was found from the data, shown in 
Table III, that the difference in particle structure had little effect 


TABLE Ill 
Abrasion Loss (Grasselli Abrader) 


Non-Acicular Acicular 


Volume Loading 


Cure Cure 
40 69 40) 60 
oa Me Pee ore 458 341 464 358 
\  ee a a 497 457 475 433 
EE aie A eee oc 675 667 682 602 
ae 782 818 769 736 





upon the abrasion characteristics of these stocks as determined by the 
Grasselli Abrader, Abrasion resistance can be interpreted as a re- 
sultant of tearing and cutting. Since this machine fails to show ap- 
preciable abrasion differences between the acicular and non-acicular 
zinc. oxide, it, therefore, seems that the effect of increased stiffness 
and corresponding cutting resistance, has compensated the low tear 
resistance properties of the acicular zinc oxide. 

The major portion of this investigation has compared the acicular 
and non-acicular zinc oxides in a compound using an alkaline type 


10% 


accelerator. It is, therefore, of interest to make a comparison in a 
stock accelerated with Mercaptobenzothiazole which is representative 
of the acid type of accelerators. These data are graphically shown 
in Figure 6. 
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FIGURE 6—Comparison of Acicular and Non-Acicular Zinc 
Oxide in a Compound Accelerated With an Acid Type 
Accelerator 


It will be noted that the zinc oxide concentration in this com- 
parison is 47.5 parts on 100 parts of rubber by weight, but it is 
sufficiently high to show that the acicular raises the stiffness above 
that obtained with the non-acicular zinc oxide. However, this con- 
centration of zinc oxide fails to show any differences in tensile 
strength of the two stocks and the elongations of the stock containing 
the acicular zinc oxides are only slightly lower than those obtained 
with the non-acicular zinc oxide. 


DISCUSSION 


The correlation of physical properties of a rubber stock is com- 
plicated not only by a large number of methods of testing but by 
various interpretations of the results and it is not the intent of this 
paper to simplify the procedure. For example, certain data may be 
taken as an index of reinforcement by one rubber technologist while 
another may select entirely different characteristics. To some, 
abrasion resistance is a measure of reinforcement; to others, the 
area under the stress strain curve is more applicable and much 
the same situation is possible regarding the correct interpretation 
of these data in this presentation. 

The explanation of certain properties brought out by this in- 
vestigation is not clear. It is probable that most technologists 
attribute the greater stiffness of the acicular type to uneven strains 
or perhaps it is the result of a “brush-heap” structure of the pig- 
ment particles. Why greater hardness was not developed is not 
clear. 

it is well known that particles orient during processing and that 
low tear resistance is based on the theory of stresses along planes 
parallel to the orientation. 

The approximately equal abrasion resistance has been explained 
on the basis of increased stiffness which compensates the decreased 
tear resistance. Similarly, in the case of work of extension, de- 
creased elongation nullifies the increased area between the stress- 
strain curve and the elongation axis which might be expected of 
greater stiffness. 

If the reinforcing effect was that of surface, it might be expected 
that an acicular zinc oxide of the same particle size, as determined 
by the dark ground count method and calculated from the average 
weight of the particle, would produce a greater work of extension, 
since a spherical particle presents the least and an acicular, or 
needle-shaped particle, a greater surface for a given weight. 

At present, sufficient data are not available to accurately state 
the specific surface of each of these zinc oxides which prevents this 
work from being used as evidence as to whether or not surface 
energy explains reinforcement. Further work on particle surface 
will, no doubt, yield valuable information. 
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Latex—A Short Review* 


HE vision of the rubber technologist is broadening. 
They have seen on the horizon the ever approaching 
footsteps of latex [hey marvel at the fact that that 
which igo was but a laboratory curiosity to 
be brought out only on rare occasions, now comes to their 
factory in ship and carload In order to keep up-to- 
date they now employ skilled chemists to properly handle 
this rare but now readily available fluid of the 
rubber tree. The call for cheaper methods and 
more useful products demands its toll in increasing amount. 
the increasing demand, so also 
have the 1926 the average 
production was 350 pounds per acre. Today the aver- 
best plantations is well over 600 pounds 
even this average can be increased 

to over 2,000 pounds by the use of methods now avail- 
Bud grafting, the use of fertilizer, and proper seed 


twelve veal 
] 
lots. 


formerly 
economi 
Ever keeping pace with 
yields been increased In 
age vield on the 


of rubber per acre, and 


able. 
selection are 
Ammonia 


protecto! oT 


the basis for this improvement. 

first used in the early 19th century—stands 
this industry many other 
Time does not permit the 
many virtues. This chemical allows these 
| elongated shaped particles of from 0.25 
destination in a useful state, 
visioned artizans can postulate and 


out as the above 


materials tried or suggested 
telling of its 
pear, spherical, an 

5 microns to reacl 
such that 
cvolve uses therefrom in many 

We have latex concentrated and purified by creaming 
or centrifuging; we have acid latices of great stability 
suitable for conditions yet unknown; we have spreadable 
pastes useful for spreading or extrusion without the han 
dicap of an inflammable and costly solvent; we have coat 
to give either strength, pliabil 
recourse to mastication machines 


thei 
a host of lat 
conceivable ways 


ings tor cords and wire 


ity or insulation without 


or tubers; we colloidal dispersion of rubber 


chemically to produce, after 


have a fine 


which can be readily treated 


removal of water, solid rubber of any plasticity desired 
We have all these things as the result of constant and 
strenuous efforts to overcome seemingly impossible con 


ditions 

In fifteen years the art of building automobile tires 
has been fundamentally changed through the use of latex; 
the manufacture of rubber gloves and other dipped spe 
cialties demands the uncoagulated fruit of the rubber trees; 
round is no longer a dream and even its 
elder sister, square cut thread, into its own from 
the standpoint of flexibility in size construction when latex 
fabrics, and 


rubbet thread 


comes 
coated cords, 


extrusion used: 


wires are prepared cheaper and better by use of normal 


processes are 


purified or processed latex 
know how fundamental 
putrefaction, coagulation, and many other 
characteristics are all intimately connected with the pH of 
the latex itself. We know that the amount and condi- 
tion of protein, soap, and ash naturally present is also of 
significant importance. The particle size of the globules 
themselves is of no secondary interest. In fact the road 
to success in the latex art, as in many others, has not been 
a somewhat aimless and happy perusal but 
scientific lines sustained over 


Todav we such facts as wis 


cosy stability 


discovered by 
by conscious effort along 
long periods of time. 

The rubber industry was started in the days of Han- 
cock and Goodyear; was given great impetus by the work 
of Oenslager and others, and again inoculated with re 
newed energy by the consistent and successful development 
of latex itself. 


May 22, 1933, before the 
Illrstrated with 50 lan 
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Photoelastic Study of Rubber 


HEN transparent rubber is stretched, it exhibits the 

well-known phenomenon of double refraction. <A 
study is being made of the double refraction of rubber as 
a function of the stress and the composition. The measure- 
ments cover the range of stresses from 1 to 100 bars (the 
bar is a unit of pressure, equal to 14.50 Ib.in.*), which cor- 
respond, for the samples employed, to elongations from 
about 20 to 600 per cent. One rubber compound which 





was studied in some detail was made according to the 
following formula: 
Parts by weight 
Pale CED PUDDC..cccccescsccccceceees i 100.0 
Zinc oxide (Kadox)............... BRAS . 2 
I NE is cise eleadeecbiacibneaie 1.0 
SE staiststaedinninttiguiiticinmene 2.0 
Tetramethylthiuramdisulphide 0.3 
104.3 


Total 


In order to ascertain the effect of the sulphur content 
on the photoelastic behavior of rubber, similar compounds 
were made with 4, 5, and 6 per cent of sulphur, respec 
tively, but without the tetramethylthiuramdisulphide. 

The measurements are expressed in terms of the stress 
optical coefficient in brewsters. A coefficient of 1 brewster 
signifies that when a beam of light is passed through the 
substance rendered doubly refracting by the stress, the 
extraordinary ray is retarded 1 Angstom unit behind the 
ordinary ray when the thickness of the sample is 1 milli 
meter and the stress is 1 bar. Thus the brewster is 10" 
cm? dyne.' The double refraction at value of the 
stress is related to the stress-optical coefficient, C by the 


any 


equation, 

n,—ne—107CS 
where n, and n, are the refractive indices for the ordinary 
and the extraordinary rays, respectively, and S is the stress 
in bars. 

Since the refractive indices, 
optical coefficient, may vary with the wave length of the 
light, all measurements were made with monochromati 
light of wave length 5,461 A°. U. obtained from a met 
cury arc. 

The stress-optical coefficient for the accelerated rubber 
compound of the formula given above is about 2,000 
brewsters at a stress of 2.5 bars (elongation, 20 per cent), 
and increases to 2,100 brewsters at 13 bars (elongation, 
110 per cent) and remains constant within the probable ex 
perimental error of + 10 brewsters up to a stress of 55 
bars (elongation, 330 per cent). At higher stresses rub 
ber of this composition exhibits optical creep. The com 
pounds which were vulcanized with sulphur alone, with 
out the organic accelerator, do not show a similar con 
stancy of the stress-optical coefficient with varying elon 
gation. The values for the coefficient range from 2,00 
to over 3,300 brewsters and appear to be a function o 
both the stress and the sulphur content. 

Inasmuch as stress-optical data may not be familiar te 
investigators in other fields, it may be of interest to note 
that the coefficient for rubber is high in comparison with 
coefficients for most other transparent materials. Inor 
ganic crystalline substances and glasses have coefficients 
in the range 1 to 5 brewsters, celluloid has a coefficient 
of about 10 brewsters, and bakelite, a coefficient of about 
50 brewsters. Gelatines, however, have coefficients of 5,000 
te 20,000 brewsters and are the only common materials 
higher than rubber in this respect. (Technical News Bul- 
letin of Bureau of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
May, 1933, No. 193). 


and hence the stress 
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Use of Thiokol for 
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Floating Roofs of Oil Tanks 


By JOHN P. BUSHNELL 


for the floating roofs of vertical steel storage tanks 

is a distinctly new industrial application of rubber 
substitute and marks a new departure in tank construction 
for the conservation of crude and refined oils. This new 
sealing composition for floating roofs on oil tanks has 
been adopted by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 
The synthetic rubber composition used is 


4 I ‘HE use of a man-made rubber product as a seal 


Chicago, IIl. 
Thiokol. 

Thiokol closely resembles rubber in many of its physi- 
cal characteristics, yet contains no actual rubber in its com- 
position. The material is being manufactured in commer- 
cial quantities at the plant of the Thiokol Corporation, 
Yardville, N. J. While not containing any crude rub- 
ber, Thiokol so closely resembles it and retains so many 
of the advantageous properties of rubber that the product 
has made important advances in the manufacture of cer- 
tain rubber goods and is found in many industrial uses 
where rubber formerly was used. 

In connection with this latest application of Thiokol 
as a part of the seal on floating roofs on-the oil tanks 
manufactured by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 
known as the Wiggins’ Floating Roof, the idea back of 
efficiency of any such roof is conservative and protection 
of the storage oils. Evaporation and fire losses must be 
guarded against through every stage of production in 
the petroleum industry. The floating roof rests on the 
liquid in the tank and moves up and down as the level 
of the oil rises or lowers during filling and emptying oper- 
ations. It provides a constant blanket on the surface of 
the liquid, thus diminishing the area exposed to evapora- 
tion and preventing the formation of a large volume of 
vapor and air mixture within the tank. 

In point of construction there are many unique fea- 
tures in these sealed floating roofs. 

Details of Roof Construction 

The Wiggins’ floating roof may be described as a 
circular deck and the seal forms a vertical contact with 
the tank shell. Thiokol is used to form the flexible part 
of the seal. The deck, which is 16 inches less in dia- 
meter than the tank, has a vertical steel rim at its outer 
edge. The roof is manufactured commercially in two 
styles, known as the pan type and the pontoon type, 
both of which are designed to rest directly on the surface 
of the liquid in the tank. 

As the roof rides on the surface there is no air space 
ver the liquid except under the flexible seal, which is 
equipped with vent valves to relieve abnormal pressures 
{ air or vapor. The roof further incorporates a drain- 
age system for relief from rain or snow loads, gauge and 
thief hatches, manholes, and other similar equipment nec- 
essary for the storage, sampling and gauging of the liquid. 
\ guiding arrangement, consisting of a special slotted shoe 
engaging with a track fastened on the inside of the tank 
shell, keeps the roof from rotating. 


Wiggins’ floating roofs of the pontoon type are in 
stalled with supports mounted in the bottom of the tank 
to hold the roof off the bottom of the tank in its descended 
position. The pan type roof is equipped with adjustable 
legs on which it rests when it reaches the bottom of the 
tank. 





~ 


Sectional View Showing Construction of Wiggins’ 
Floating Roof 


These floating roofs have been employed with tanks 
handling crude oil, untreated gasolines, and refined prod- 
ucts. As the roof rests on the surface of the liquid the 
gravity of the liquid does not affect its operation. 

The seal, which utilizes the outside rim of the pan 
type roof and the rim plate of the pontoon type, con- 
sists of a circular band of steel shoes connected to each 
other and to the top of the rim or rim plate with a flexible 
asbestos fabric impregnated with Thiokol. Hangers sup- 
port the shoes from the deck and keep them in parallel 
contact with the tank shell at all times. The hangers also 
serve to center the deck in the tank. 

Thiokol was adopted as the ‘closing’ or ‘sealing’ ma- 
terial only after exhaustive tests. One set of tests in par- 
ticular was developed at the plant of the Pasotex Refin- 
ery Company, a subsidiary of th Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, located at El Paso, Texas. 

The Wiggins’ floating roof, in principle, and specific- 
ally equipped with the Thiokol seal, has also received the 
endorsement of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This endorsement is contained in the report of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories (Miscellaneous Hazard Report 
No. 1258) dated December 15, 1932, after a series of 
eight severe tests. 

The shoes, forming part of the seal, are manufactured 
of %” steel plate and are from 2% to 3 feet wide by 40 
to 50 inches high. The tops and bottoms of the shoes 
are turned away from the tank shell in order to keep them 
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from catching and hanging on projections, such as hori 
zontal seams or rivet heads on the inside of the tank. At 
the top a V-shaped opening is left between the shoe and 
the tank shell for the entire circumference of the tank. 
Though rubbing against the shell with its lower end 
below the surface of the liquid, the shoe does not form 
a perfect contact all of the time during operation because 
of joints, rivet heads, and other irregularities of the shell. 
The irregularities might average 


created by these 


Space 





Mixing Thiokol in Vats 


thus 


y narrow slot 
formed between the shoe and the shell reduces the area 
of the surface of the liquid exposed to evaporation to a 


from %" to ™%" in width The tall, 


average tank. 
variations in the make 


small fraction of the total in the 

There have been a number of 
up of these flexible seals used in connection with the shoes 
of the Wiggins’ floating roof, since the first roof was 
built in 1922. The first flexible seal was made of two or 
three layers of canvas stitched together at the edges with 
a plastic asphalt or tar spread rather thinly between them. 
The middle layer of canvas was later changed to a wirt 
inserted asbestos. 

The seal used when the Wiggins’ floating roof first 
began to be built on a commercial basis was a double 
layer of a wire-inserted asbestos, cemented together and 
coated on the outside with a white rubber compound, simi 
lar to that steam boilers 
Asbestos was account of its 
fire-resisting qualities 

This seal was not entirely vapor-tight and its construc 
tion was somewhat altered by placing a ply of long fiber 
paper on the underside. This paper is similar to that used 
frequently for gaskets and was found to be almost gaso 
line and oil-vapor proof 3ut it developed also that the 
paper did not stand up effectively in active service. 

The next seal designed was a wire-inserted asbestos 
that was coated on the weater side with a white or light 
gray rubber compound and on the vapor or oil side with 
a dark brown or black coating, somewhat like a varnish 
compounded with a similar to that given the 
paper. 

Still another seal was designed of similar construction 
except that the coating on both sides was a white or light 
gray rubber compound to which anti-oxidant, anti-sunlight 
ingredients are added to make the surface more resistant 
of the actions of oil, sunlight and general weather condi 
tions. This seal gave good results except where it came 
into contact with the sour crude from West Texas. 

It is in order to overcome the difficulties arising from 
the use of the sour crudes, that the present seal has been 


gaskets for 
canvas on 


used for making 
used instead of 


dressing 
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developed consisting of a heavy asbestos cloth impregnated 
on both sides with Thiokol. This is the present type of 
seal used and known as the “Thiokol seal.” This seal has 
been used almost three years and is giving very satisfac- 
tory results. 

While describing this unique and interesting industrial 
application of Thiokol in the Wiggins’ floating roof, it 
might not be amiss to describe the product itself in its re- 
lation to crude rubber. This has been the subject of an 
interesting paper recently presented before the New York 
Group, of the Rubber Division, American Chemical So- 
ciety, on May 5th. (An abstract of this paper was given 
in THe Rupser AGE of May, 1933). 

Thiokol is a product of synthesis and differs widely 
in chemical composition from rubber. It is made by the 
chemical interaction of ethylene dichloride (C,H,Cl,) and 
sodium polysulfide (Na,S,). By analysis it will show es 
sentially 15.5 per cent carbon, 2.5 per cent hydrogen and 
82 per cent sulphur. It is important to understand that 
the high sulphur content is not present as a mechanical 
mixture, but is in actual chemical combination with the 
other elements. 

It is homogenous, firm and dense in appearance, yet 
pliable. It is opaque and pale yellow in color and has a char- 


acteristic odor. There is apparently no chemical deteriora- 


tion over long periods and even in its raw state it is in- 
soluble in any of the usual solvents. 
The processing of raw Thiokol into saleable form is 


similar to that in the case of crude rubber. Thiokol can 
be cured by mixing into it any one of a number of ma 
terials such as zinc oxide, and heating at a‘ reasonably 
high temperature. The curing greatly improves the 
strength, elongation, hardness and elasticity of the prod- 
uct. The addition of various kinds of ingredients before 
curing makes it possible to obtain Thiokol compounds of 
varying sets of characters, which will materially widen 
its applicability 





Glyptal Used in Oil-Resisting Heat- 
Resisting Cable 


NEW cable insulated with Glyptal-treated cloth and 

capable of resisting oil and withstanding high tem- 
peratures has been developed by the General Electric 
Company. In addition to its ability to resist oil and 
heat, this new cable is characterized by unusual flexibility 
and toughness that enables it to stand severe mechanical 
strain. 

The insulating material known as Glyptal is a synthetic 
resin, produced from phthalic anhydride and glycerine, 
which is unaffected by mineral oil. Because of this in- 
herent quality, Glyptal-treated cloth has a distinct advan- 
tage over varnish-treated cloths as an insulation material. 
This new cloth also maintains its original properties over 
long periods of time, even at elevated temperatures. Sam- 
ples of cable insulated with Glyptal-treated cloth have been 
exposed to temperatures of 100 degrees C. for periods of 
three to four months without showing appreciable deteri- 
oration. Cloths treated with varnish, under the same test 
conditions, deteriorate rapidly by comparison. Despite the 
fact that some varnish-treated cloths have a dielectric 
strength slightly higher than that of Glyptal-treated cloth, 
the latter retains is dielectric strength for a longer period 
of time under such mechanical abuse as compression, bend- 
ing, and abrasion. 

Cable insulated with Glyptal-treated cloth can be used 
advantageously for low- and medium-voltage leads, ap- 
paratus cable, transformer leads, leads for coils and control 
devices, or wherever an oil-resisting, heat-resisting cable is 
required. 
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° RE-EQUIP NOW SECTION . 








: Why Re-Equip Now? 








HAT 
Machinery’ 


being considered or just installed in a rubber factory. 


a world of satisfaction there is in the words “New 
’"—especially when they apply to new equipment 


There 


is a comfortable feeling in knowing that the new machine is the latest 
word in equipment of its kind—that it will enable the rubber manu- 
facturer to step up his production schedule or make his products 
more economically—or even enable him to make a new product with 
which to enter new fields! Like the feeling the wearer gets from a 
suit of new clothes—so is the feeling of a manufacturer who has just 
installed one of the newer machines to replace some of his worn out 


or obsolete equipment. 


There is no more use in rubber manufacturers trying to meet 
modern competition—both from within the industry, home and 
abroad, and from other industries (as witness the inroads of bakelite 
and other plastic products) than there is for one to attempt to brave 
a driving rain storm with a leaky raincoat and worn out rubber shoes. 


HAT, fundamentally is the reason why the rubber 

industry should re-equip now! To make more and 
better goods at decreased production costs to meet modern 
competitive conditions. 

Everywhere we turn we learn of new equipment—spe- 
cialized rubber machinery and general mechanical equip- 
ment—all brought out by machinery manufacturers within 
the past few years. It is not of course possible to describe 
all such equipment in the limited space of these pages, but 
in this and the next few issues we will publish informative 
articles and descriptions of some of the more important new 
or improved machinery which has come to our attention. 

There are a number of trends in rubber manufacturing 
processes which have been coming to the fore in recent 
years. One of the most important of these is in the use of 
conveying equipment—conveyors which promptly and eco- 
nomically deliver crude materials to machines and take 
away the finished product after vulcanization. Delivery of 
rubber and compounding materials to mixing mills, espe- 
cially when the store room is far removed from the mill 
room, is but one of the means available to reduce costs. 

Temperature control on calenders, heaters and presses 
is an assured means of obtaining uniformity of product 
which is of such vital importance today in all industries. 
Such automatic control removes all risks of the human 
element and prevents many conditions which existed prior 
to the introduction of this equipment. This is a very neces- 
sary part of the equipment of a modern rubber factory. 

Another improvement worthy of note in the manufac- 
ture of braided garden hose and hose of similar construction 
is the use of “double deck” braiders. This method has 
proved of great advantage in several hose plants in that it 
has produced a satisfactory product at less cost. 

Individual drives are fast replacing other forms of 
power drives and have proved superior from the standpoint 





of economy and service except perhaps in the operation 
of mixing mills or warming mill equipment where unit 
drives taking care of four or six mills in a line have proved 
superior. 

The use of small twenty-four and thirty-six inch mills 
used in the past has been changed to larger type sixty and 
seventy-two inch mills or the Banbury mixers, with result- 
ant material savings. 

These are but a few indications of how new machinery 
can help increase rubber factory production with greater 
economy and efficiency. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
several articles and descriptions which follow will lead 
rubber manufacturers to consider at this time the advisa- 
bility of modernizing their factory equipment to meet the 
demand for increased production by the installation of 
some of the new equipment now available on the market. 








Trends in 
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RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING | 


~ 


have been brought about through requirements of 
better goods, to meet competition, to cut costs of produc- 
tion, or to find new markets by producing new lines which 
would open up new fields of salesmanship and sales pos- 


URING the past few years many changes have taken 
place in rubber goods manufacture. These changes 


sibilities. 

Also endeavors have been made, and in many cases suc- 
cessfully met, to overcome objections to rubber goods 
themselves, in their established uses, or to overcome the 
objections to the use of rubber in new fields, as substitutes 
for other lines of raw materials. Again they have been 
made necessary by the needs of holding markets in the place 
of the many competitive plastics which have appeared on 
the markets in the last few years. 


Substitution of Other Materials 


These competitive plastics have in many instances driven 
a number of rubber products almost, if not entirely, from 
the market. Let me cite just one instance—that of the 
fountain pen, where celluloid has almost entirely replaced 
the old hard rubber pen barrel, in the face of the fact that 
no celluloid pen barrel ever produced was the equal of hard 
rubber in wear, feel, “grip or hold” or many other ways. 
But the celluloid barrel has the advantage of color pos- 
sibilities which have not been met by hard rubber. These 
color possibilities have not been met not because it is im- 
possible to meet them, but simply because no manufac- 
turer would spend the necessary amount of money to cover 
the cost of the research required to solve the problem, for- 
»getting that it has taken many years of research and thou- 

sands upon thousands of experiments to bring about the 
present knowledge of celluloid, and forgetting also the 
further fact that thousands of dollars and much time are 
being spent every year to keep the celluloid industry to the 
front, by constantly producing new items and lines. They 
forget also, that they are paying someone else a handsome 
profit in the manufacture of the celluloid they are using, 
and that they themselves must tie up untold thousands of 
dollars in partly made up stock, while it is “seasoning,” 
and that in that same seasoning they lose many a barrel or 
cap. Then there is the fire risk involved in working and 
storing celluloid, which risk is not present in working hard 
rubber, any more than is the need for long seasoning men- 
tioned. There are many other angles of this same prob- 
lem which could be brought out, but suffice it is to say that 
the same results produced by celluloid can be produced in 
colored hard rubber if one has the skill and knowledge to 
do so. The same objection applies to many other plastics 
used in place of hard rubber. 

Another objection against the uses of rubber in certain 
lines, and in fact, in some instances all lines, is the so-called 
rubber Desultory attempts have been made for 
many years to meet this objection, but without success. 
About two years ago a large firm manufacturing perfumes 
and perfume materials undertook a thorough investigation 
of this subject, with the result that the problem has been 
successfully solved, and now it is possible to obtain from 
several sources the proper material to deodorize or to per- 
fume, as may be desired, any class of rubber goods. The 
idea has taken a firm hold, and today, not only have we 


odor 
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deodorized or perfumed rain coats, water bottles, sponges 
and the like, but even electric wires, garden hose, and the 
most unexpected lines of rubber products. In fact in 
many cases this deodorization has saved an industry, or 
brought vast new markets, and the idea is still spreading. 
A manufacturer may also trade mark his goods by having 
a special perfume put up for his exclusive use. And the 
“odor lasts,” and its use involves no changes in process or 
in life of product. One must, however, be sure to get the 
proper product for his particular use. 

Next let us take up the matter of colored goods. Colors 
and colored goods of every description run riot today. In 
the matter of colored rubber goods, how many manufac- 
turers really know how to produce colored goods in the 
best and cheapest way. Many of them have had a lot of 
spoiled goods, and have blamed the whole color family in 
general for their trouble, when as a matter of fact the 
trouble was really their own fault, because they have not 
used the right color in the right place. And here I do not 
mean that they have used blue, when they should have used 
red, blue, green, yellow, etc., for their purpose. Sometimes 
they have used mixtures of colors that are incompatible, or 
they have not known that because a can is labeled “Chrome 
green” it does not necessarily mean that they have secured 
true Chromium trioxide. Most likely they have a mixture 
of Prussian Blue and yellow chromate of lead, and what a 
world of trouble that exchange can stir up. 

Proper Colors to Use 

Then again a certain type of color is not good for their 
particular case. Certain types of so-called Dispersed colors, 
for instance, are not as good as other types, and the same 
may be said of dry colors. Again they may have to use 
excessive amounts of colors to obtain a desired result, with 
a consequent excessive cost in production, simply because 
they do not know what compound or compounding ingredi- 
ent they should use. In fact the days of “hit and miss” are 
over in the rubber trade. One cannot guess, he must know. 

An instance of a possible trend in the use of colors is in 
tires, as witness the fact that one or two manufacturers 
are making up “on special order” tires with colored side 
walls, but the tremendous cost puts them out of the run- 
ning, with a result that a buyer cannot get colored tread 
tires, if he wants them, to match his car. It may be pos- 
sible that in the next few years colored tires may be as 
common as are black tires at the present time. 

In a future article I will take up other rubber trade 
problems and possibilities, but may I at this time express 
my personal opinion, that up to now we have only scratched 
the ground in the possible uses of rubber in industry, and 
also that rubber in some form will be used in many new 
lines of manufacture. 

I believe that rubber manufacturers at the present time, 
in planning their future actions and campaigns, should give 
serious consideration to the thoughts expressed here, and 
apply them to their own particular cases. With proper 
thought or help they can see new lines to follow or have 
pointed out to them what those lines are or how they can 
cut costs or re-equip to the best advantage. 
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Overload Protection in 


MILL LINE 


MOTORS 


Abnormal Operating Conditions Encountered in Rubber Mill 
Lines Overcome by Thermostat Mounted Directly on Motor 


By A. S. RUFSVOLD 


Industrial Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


HERE are many unusual motor applications in a 
rubber mill which present difficult problems in over- 
load protection. Despite the fact that overload relays 
are provided in most motor installations, occasional motor 
failures due to overheating are experienced. These troubles 
are to be found mostly on drives where the motor is subject 
to abnormal operating conditions, such as frequent starting, 
frequently repeated overloads, accelerating high inertia 
loads, high ambient temperatures or restricted ventilation. 
The function of an overload protective device should be 
to disconnect the motor from the line when the maximum 
safe operating temperature has been reached. It is obvious 
that the maximum safe temperature is reached in a much 
shorter time on high overloads than on moderate overloads, 
consequently the protective device should have an inverse- 
time characteristic, that is, acting slowly on moderate over- 
loads and quickly on high peak loads. The thermal overload 
relay has this inverse-time characteristic and affords reason- 
ably satisfactory motor protection for ordinary conditions 
of operation. But where special motor applications are en- 
countered—and there are many such in the rubber mill—it 
is well to analyze the particular operating conditions in each 
case and determine whether or not the thermal relay gives 
adequate protection. 
Take, for example, a mill line drive which is character- 
ized by widely fluctuating loads and high peak overloads. 
t is often found that the thermal overload relay does not 
have sufficient time delay to prevent tripping on the high 
peak loads, and it is sometimes necessary to set the relay 





Thermostat Applied to Windings of Totally 
Enclosed Motor 





400 H.P. Synchronous Motor Driving Two Mills 
and a Cracker Through a Reduction Gear 


higher than 120 per cent of the motor rating to prevent 
troublesome and costly shut-downs due to tripping of the 
relay. When the relay is set to trip on a minimum sus- 
tained overload greater than 20 per cent, the motor may be 
no longer adequately protected, but subject to conditions of 
dangerous overheating. 

The trouble with the thermal relay in the foregoing case 
is that the heating curve of the thermal element does not 
closely follow the heating curve of the motor. If the relay 
is set to properly protect the motor on continuous overload, 
the relay trips too quickly on peak loads; conversely, if the 
relay is set sufficiently high to permit the motor to carry 
these intermittent overloads, the motor is no longer ade- 
quately protected. What is needed is a thermal! device which 
will trip or give a warning signal when the motor has 
reached its maximum safe operating temperature, thus 
avoiding shut-downs except when the motor is in actual 
danger. 

The solution to the problem is relatively simple. If a 
thermostat is mounted directly on the motor, it will respond 
to actual motor temperature rather than to motor current in 
an external circuit. Such a device would protect the motor 
against dangerous overheating regardless of the cause for 
the overheating, whether it be excessive current, restricted 
ventilation or high ambient temperature. The important 
point to be noted is that the motor-mounted thermostat pro- 
tects the motor against overheating whereas the externally 
mounted relay merely protects the motor against over- 
current. 
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Another application which offers a problem in overload 
protection is that of a motor driving a high inertia load, 
such as a “hog” or chopper having a large flywheel. The 
heavy current demand during the long period required to 
accelerate the flywheel will cause the overload relay to trip 
before the motor is up to speed, and if the relay is set suffi- 
ciently high to prevent tripping during this period the over- 
load protection is lost. Obviously, the motor-mounted ther- 
mostat offers a ready solution for applications of this kind 
which involve the acceleration of high inertia loads. 

Another example is that of a motor on a frequent start- 
ing duty application such as a tire building machine. Here 
we have a case where the motor is not only started fre- 


quently but may be stopped by plugging or dynamic brak- 
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ing. On such an application it is futile to attempt to get 
overload protection by using an external relay, and for that 
reason it has been customary to omit the overload relay 
altogether. A thermostat mounted on the motor would pro- 
vide the desired protection against overheating in cases of 
this kind involving frequent starting duty. 

Adequate motor protection is always good insurance, 
not only against damage to the motor itself, but against 
costly interruptions in the production schedule. The motor- 
mounted thermostat offers a means of protection against 
dangerous operating temperatures on all motor applications, 
particularly those where abnormal service conditions make 
it impossible to obtain the desired protection with external 
relays. 


Descriptions of New and Improved 


ubber Machinery and Equipment 


New Royle 8!/2 Inch Strainer 


HE latest contribution to increased straining effi- 
ciency is made by John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N 
|., with their new Super-Perfected Straining Machine No 
This 125 H. P. strainer is de 


. illustrated herewith 





Two Views of New Royle 8!/5 in. Strainer 
(Insert) Driving Gears Exposed 


signed for large volume straining of crude, reclaimed or 
compounded rubber and weighs approximately 7 tons with 
an overall height of 5 It has a stock crew 
of 8% inches in diameter 

Outstanding the features of 
strainer are the hinged 
bearings and automatic lubrication. 

The rugged strainer head is of a 
hinged pattern for quick access to the interior, greatly 
facilitating cleaning and screen changing. Exclusive fea- 
tures of this head induce direct, straight-away delivery from 


feet & inches. 


this powerful 
cut-off ring, Timken 


among 
strainer head, 


steel labor-saving 


the screen-backed perforated plate without any useless 
churning characteristic of some heads. 
The cut-off ring at the front of the head is power 


operated and has a start-and-stop clutch control. 


The hop- 


per is self-feeding and designed for continuous automatic 
intake from the warming mill. The forged steel stock 
screw, which gives a rapid, powerful delivery, is 814 inches 
in diameter, and is water-cooled internally. 

Timken roller thrust bearings are used and all shafts 
are Timken equipped. A positive oil seal between gear 
case and cylinder is assured. It has a compound drive 
through massive helical tooth steel gears and _ pinions. 
Automatic lubrication is provided by oil continuously sup- 
plied to the entire driving mechanism. 


Thropp Laboratory Mill 


HE latest development of Wm. R. Thropp & Sons’ 

Co., Trenton, N. J., in laboratory mills is the 6 x 

12 inch model illustrated here. This mill many re 

finements over the usual small mill including electrical 

safety brake with overhead levers and switch. It has a 

5 H. P. General Electric helical geared motor with mag- 

netic switch for starting and stopping and undervoltage 

and overhead protection. Space required, height 40"; 
length 68": width 2714” 

The rolls are chilled iron, hollow chambered ; 


has 


journal 





Thropp Laboratory Mill 


boxes have grooves in end to stop oil from getting into 
stock; guides are adjustable; frames are exceptionally 
heavy; gears are cut and thoroughly guarded; millpan is 
of steel and is removable. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Rubber Cutter 


HE improved Farrel-Birmingham Bale Cutter is a 

medium-priced, high-speed machine that will rapidly 
cut all kinds of baled rubber with a maximum of efficiency, 
convenience and continuity of operation. 

The machine is of the horizontal, hydraulic type, em- 
ploying slicing and extrusion principles for cutting. It is 
of simple, rugged construction, suitable for the most severe 
service, and, being self-contained, can be installed in any 
part of the plant where proper electrical connection can 
be provided. 

The rubber is easily cut without the use of water in 
contact with the bales. Frozen or baled rubber present 
no difficulties and soft rubber is readily cut by a simple 
adjustment of the pressure. 

The bale cutter is essentially a hydraulic press in a 
horizontal position instead of vertical. The operating me- 
dium is oil, supplied to the hydraulic cylinder under pres 
sure by a pump driven by a 15 h. p. motor. The cutting 
head has ten knives made of heat-treated, alloy steel, ar- 
ranged in a basket-like form, radiating from the central 
cone to the steel frame in which the outer ends of the 
knives are secured. With this arrangement the bale comes 
into contact with the outer ends of the knives first, the 
effect being a stretching and slicing action. 

The cutter makes a complete cycle in one minute, so 
that if material handling conditions, before and after cut- 





Farrel Rubber Bale Cutter 


ting, are favorable, the production could be 50 to 60 bales 
per hour. If a run of soft rubber bales is encountered the 
production may be a little less, for in actual practice it is 
found desirable to lower the pressure on the ram when 
cutting soft rubber, which, consequently, slows down the 
speed of the cutter. Soft rubber has a tendency to “bal 
loon” or “pancake” under high pressure and it requires 
time to “flow” to relieve the wedging effect. High pressure 
retards this relief movement. 

The operation of the cutter is extremely simple. A 
bale of rubber is placed on the rails in the charging space 
and the forward travel of the moving head forces the bale 
through the fixed knives in the cutting head, leaving a 
very small portion of the bale uncut. The next bale forces 
through the uncut portion of the previous bale, clearing 
it from the cutting head, and becomes in turn almost com- 
The moving head then returns to its first po- 
The next bale of rubber is placed in 
the machine, the operation starts the moving head on its 
next stroke and the operation is repeated. The control 
mechanism enables the operator to stop or reverse the mov- 
ing head at any point in the stroke. 


pletely cut. 
sition and stops. 
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The relief valve is set at 750 lbs. per square inch, 
which is the highest pressure recommended for the satis- 
factory operation of the machine. When soft rubber is 
cut the valve should be set at 550 to 600 Ibs. (Farrel- 
Birmingham, Inc., Ansonia, Conn.). 


Wall Type Pyrometers 


| saa occasions when the portable hand pyrometer is 
inconvenient, the wall or panel mounted style illus- 
trated here is furnished by the Mishawaka Industrial In- 
strument Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. These 





a 


Mishawaka Wall Type Pyrometer No. 20 


pyrometers, of the thermoelectric type, are made in a num- 
ber of models and temperature ranges but all are equipped 
with automatic cold junction compensation as a standard 
feature. The compensator is a bimetal thermostat attached 
to the instrument moving element so as to automatically 
position it for any change in the cold junction temperature. 

One of the models (No. 40) includes a 7-point double 
pole totally enclosed switch which is wired to a terminal 
block on the inside of the housing, the purpose of which 
is to simplify the wiring of the switch in the field and 
to eliminate any danger of injury to the switch proper. 
A portable model is also made. The standard instrument 
ranges are from 32 — 800° F. to 32 — 3,000° F. and 0— 
400° C to 0— 1,600° C, 


Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder 
J. eng MME addition to any rubber plant having 


any considerable number of straight-edge knives to 
grind is the new Seybold automatic knife grinder which 
will grind any bevel. This grinder employs the self-dress- 
ing segmental cup type wheel. It is built solidly on a one- 
piece base. The grinding mechanism is of the traveling 
wheel carriage type with all moving parts and controls in 














FRONT VIEW a ae 


Seybold Knife Grinder 


a single unit. Grinding head is swiveled to obtain clear- 
ance and necessary concavity. 

Gears, clutch, and traveling mechanism operate in a 
bath of oil. A centrifugal pump mounted on the travel- 
ing carriage, supplies cooling fluid to the point of grind- 
ing. A pan extending under the entire length of the knife 
bar catches all drippage and serves as a reservoir for the 
cooling fluid. 








Grinding wheel is fed to the knife automatically and 
Knife is to a rigid bar which has only 
rotation loading. This fixed alignment 
of the bar wheel to the knife insures par 
allel grinding, and makes for safety and 
Wheel grinds against the cutting edge of the 


by hand 
the 


lampe d 
motion of for 
and teeding the 


Saves floor Space, 


cleanliness 


knife and towards the thick metal which together with 
rapid traverst vives i keen, true edge Knife bar is 
readily indexed by worm and graduated wheel for obtain- 
ing the desired bevel angl 

Motor switch and traversing control lever are at the 


front ot the wheel carriage, within easy reach. The Car- 


its movement controlled and 
The machine 


riage traverses automatically, 


limited by simple and easily set stop pins 


is modern and ct Sevbold Machine Co., Dav- 
ton, ¢ hio ) 
Improvements in Banbury Mixers 
si B. \T the Banbury enclosed mixers introduced less 
than 15 vears vo, have the confidence of rubber 


attested to by the fact that over 400 of 
mixers are in operation in rubber and similar fields 

When the B mixer was originally intro- 
duced it had been developed to meet a demand for uniform 


manutacturers 
these 


today inbury 





mixing at low cost and elimination of the personal element 
so that uniform results might be obtained 
Che first models produced were crude and of small 
A Recent Banbury Model 
capacity but they embodied the correct principles for en- 
closed mixing Che Banbury 


of today is fundamentally 
the the chief advances being 
in mechanical refinements and more rugged construction to 
the modern pro 
duction requirements 


same as the original model 


withstand severe service demanded by 


Banburys as mixers, masticators, warmers, 
massers and grinders or c1 well-known to the 
industry and needs little additional explanation at this time. 
have been made in recent years 


interest in that they indicate the 


The use ot 


ackers are 


The improvements which 
are of more than passing 


desire and ability of its designers to meet modern con- 
ditions and demands It is well therefore to enumerate 
more important improvements and changes 


some of the 
| 


made in the Banbury mixer: 
1. Improved dust stops where the mixing rotors pass 
through the the 


wear resisting metal used 


end of trough: more accessible; 
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2. Better means for reduction of dust and fumes when 
loading. 

3. Oil drainage onto floor or other parts of machine 
overcome. 

4. Abrasion resisting steel used for sides of mixing 

trough. 

lmproved temperature measuring devices so that an 

accurate record is made of the temperature of each 

batch and of the mixing procedure. A timing clock 

is also available so that the operator can easily see 

when to perform each loading operation. 

Other mechanical improvements include more effective 
cooling, longer wearing blades, better air-control valves, 
more compact sizes, improved type stuffing boxes and end 
thrust adjustment to hold blades in position and prevent 
endwise motion and wear. (Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., An 
sonia, Conn. ) 


cs 


Seybold Die Presses 


HERE are many uses in a rubber factory for die 
ing out presses such as in cutting out heel and sole 
blanks, toys, patches, automobile floor mats, tiling, ete. 


The Seybold Die Press is made in two styles, the single 
head press for large work and the double head press for 


small work, permitting two operators to work inde- 
pendently. 
All fixed and working parts of these presses are 


mounted on one foundation casting, which insures align- 
ment. Worm driven gearing and toggles are under the 
table and protected from damage. Driving pulley and 
flywheel are located for convenient belting to counter line 
or individual motor. The clutch may be set so the platen 
rises and falls continuously under control of the starting 
lever or so it stops at the top after every stroke. A brake 
which operates automatically when the clutch is thrown 
out stops the action of the press at any point in its stroke. 

The driving power is multipled by a worm and gear- 
operating twin toggles in unison under each corner of the 
table. Each twin toggle is connected to the platen by a 
heavy steel rod. As the toggles straighten, the platen is 
drawn down evenly at each corner. The thrust of the 
toggles is upward against the bottom of the table. Thus 
the force that draws the platen down is exerted upward on 
the table and the platen and table are drawn together in 





Seybold Die Press 


exact parallel planes with the tremendous power of the 
combined worm and toggle movement. 

The adjustment of the platen for various heights of 
dies and cutting blocks is made by the hand wheel on 
top which connects to each adjusting nut. A movement 
of the hand wheel operates all adjusting nuts alike and 
preserves the perfect parallel of the platen surface with 
the table. (Seybold Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio). 
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New Thropp Jar Ring Lathe 


HIS machine is designed to cut fruit jar rings with 

a revolving knife from a tube that has been pressed 

on a metal rubber covered mandrel. The machine is driven 

by a %4 H. P. motor from a flexible coupling and a ball 
hearing head stock of the two-speed type. 

The standard lengths of tubes that are used are 2 ft. 

2 in. long. This model will cut 113 rings per minute on 

the slow speed and 151 rings per minute on the high speed. 














Thropp Jar Ring Lathe 


speed ma- 
rings per 


If a tough rubber is used this company’s high 
chine which will cut on the low speed 151 
minute, and on high speed 311 rings per minute, is recom- 
mended. 

The wearing parts are either ball bearing or hardened. 
The carriage and the lathe bed are chilled iron and hard 
ened so to resist wear. The machine is arranged with elec 
trical equipment so that the operator can push a button 


and the motor will start and when it has cut a complete 
tube, a mechanical switch shuts off the motor; the operator 


takes the mandrel and tube out of the machine and then 
operates a small handle which gives air to an air cylinder 
that returns the carriage to the original position for start 
The operator then simply puts in another mandrel 


ing. 
and tube, presses a button and the machine starts up 
again. (Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.). 


Miniature Steam Generators 


HERE a small quantity of steam at high or low 
pressure is desired, there is now available an elec- 


> 


a 
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Commonwealth Electric Steam Generator 
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tric heated miniature steam generator consuming 2, 3, 4 or 
5 kilowatts according to size. These generators are made 
by the Commonwealth Electric & Manufacturing Co., 83- 
105 Boston St., Boston, Mass. Models up to 90 kilowatt 
capacity (1/5 to 834 boiler horse power) are also available. 
These electric steam generators are safe, odorless, give 
off no fumes or excessive heat and are quick to generate 
steam. They operate on either 110 or 220 volt, A. C. 
or D. C. 
Complete standard equipment includes General Electric 
Co., Helicoil full-immersion heating unit; three-heat con- 
trol snap-switch mounted on standard outlet box; full 
“85 per cent Magnesia” heat-insulation with steel jacket ; 


brass trimming including water gauge, steam pressure 
gauge, A.S.M.E. safety valve, blaw-down valve, steam 


supply valve, city-water filling valve and also funnel for 
hand filling, condensate return connection for closed sys 
tems, steam baffle, etc.—with simple direction card. 

Welded seamless shell conforms to all requirements of 
the A.S.M.E., Miniature Boiler Construction Code. 


Single Blade Churn 

An interesting example of recent improvements in 
equipment is otfered by the drive used for this horizontal 
single blade churn. In the old davs, this machine would 
liave been driven by belt, requiring line-shafting, pulleys, 
countershaft, gears and shaft bearings. Now the drive 
consists simply of a geared-head motor unit and a coupling, 
driving direct to the mixing blade. 

Other interesting features of this machine are the 
stuffing boxes, completely separate from the bronze-bushed 








Baker Perkins Single Blade Churn 


hearings, the rigid A-frame mounting, and the arrange- 
ment for discharging by tilting the mixer trough com- 
pletely over. It is built in a wide range of capacities. 
( Baker-Perkins Co., New York City). 


Rubber Tired Trolley Unit 

HE American MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 

claims the most interesting development in motor 
driven trolleys in several years in a new drive unit it has 
brought to the market. The new feature of the drive is 
primarily the use of an air or live rubber wheel to drive 
on the bottom of the MonoRail section. The high co- 
efficient of friction between the wheel and rail gives a non- 
slipping grip against the steel rail section, resulting in a 
powerful drive unit with thousands of miles of operating 
wear under heavy pull loads and at a very reasonable first 


cost. Rail wear is eliminated and control problems sim- 
plified. Structural simplicity is obtained by driving one 
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wheel in place of the conventional two or four wheels at 
present required. 

The latest design of motor reducer units with its ad- 
vantages of compactness, low cost and availability in all 
current characteristics and voltages as well as speed re- 
duction ratios is made use of in the air wheel drive equip- 
ment. Likewise the resiliency of the rubber tires with the 





MonoRail Rubber Tired Trolley Unit 


high gripping and long wearing characteristics developed in 
modern rubber tire compounds has made possible this unit 
where wear is reduced to an unimportant item. 

This new drive permits the use of power travel on the 
narrow flange rails which was previously impractical be- 
cause of the limited tread width available with the conse- 
quent high flange and wheel wear. This wear is now un- 
believably reduced and occurs only on an inexpensive, 
readily replaceable item, the tire casing, rather than on the 
comparatively expensive rail and metal wheels. It also 
permits the application of power travel to existing track 
systems having limited throw switches. 

The new drive eliminates one of the common objections 
to power drive on MonoRail systems, that is, the peening 
down of the rail flanges under the drive wheel action. And 
further since traction is obtained by pressure entirely in- 
dependent of the load, it now becomes practical to haul 
long trains of carriers without unduly weighting the drive 
wheels in order to obtain the required traction. 


Spindel Automatic Stock Rack 


CONOMY of floor space and a saving of time to 
cool stocks are the outstanding features of the auto- 
matic stock racks manufactured by F. Spindel & Co., Mor- 


risville, Pa. These racks, illustrated herewith, have a 
series of 21 perfor: shelves which may be quickly 





B—Front and Side View 
All Shelves Down 


A—Front View—Part 
of Shelves Raised 





C—Full Side View 
Shelves All Up 
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raised or lowered to remove or load stock. There are no 
shelf slides thus eliminating jamming of shelf or stock, 
and reducing the amount of floor space required. 

Quicker cooling of the stocks is obtained by means of 
the large number of perforations in the shelves, and also 
due to the fact that the shelves are without flanges. This 
allows a free passage of air on all sides of the rubber. 
The racks are made in several sizes to accommodate dif- 
ferent requirements. 


Amthor Tensile Strength Tester 


NEW tensile strength tester for 

rubber products has been designed 
by the Amthor Testing Instrument Co., 
Inc., 309 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
and is their type No. 270 illustrated. Ac- 
curacy, simplicity and speed of tests are 
features stressed. The dial is 8%" di- 
ameter, is hand calibrated for accuracy, 
and graduated directly in fractions of 
either pounds or kilograms. The dy- 
namometer spring movement is specially 
designed for this work and embodies 
free-floating motion to guard against loss 
of sensitivity through friction. When the 
specimen breaks, the pointer remains at 
the maximum reading. Jaw and jaw 
travel are made in strict conformity with 
the standard test methods for rubber and 
for any material as paper, etc. 


New Platen Press 


HE press illustrated here is a new toggle 
machine controlled by a motor-driven push-pull at- 
tachment, recently introduced by the Standard Machinery 
Co., Mystic, Conn. The press is very flexible and has a 
follow up movement with continual increasing pressure, 
until at the final closing of the press the maximum pres 
sure is reached and maintained as long as desired for 
the cure. 
The operation is entirely automatic from the time the 
loaded mold is put between the platens and the push but 
ton is pushed by the operator until the cycle is completed 


operated 
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and the press stops automatically with the platens open 
for the operator to remove the mold. By a simple timing 
relay the duration of the length of cure is given a range 
from nothing up to 33 minutes if required and the change 
in the length of time for the cure can be made instantly. 

The press shown in the illustration is a 60-ton model 
but a 100-ton model is being brought out shortly. 


Thropp Rubber Band Cutter 


HIS machine, known as the Automatic Rubber Band 
Cutter No. 2, has three revolving knives mounted 
on a ball bearing shaft and has a specially designed dead 
knife. The revolving knife is driven by a 4% H. P. 110 
or 220 volt, single phase, variable speed motor with mag- 
netic switch and push button for starting and stopping. 
The feed mechanism is specially designed so that the 
tube of rubber does not feed while the knives are cutting. 
All the gears are guarded and run in an oil bath on the 
feed mechanism. The gears from the motor to the cut- 
ting head are guarded. The knife is also guarded; and 
there is a special chute under the machine so that when 
the bands are cut they shoot into a box. 
This machine will cut bands from 1/32” to 1” wide. 
The length of the knife is 9”. There are special guides 
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Thropp Band Cutter 


for feeding the tubes to the knives so several rows of nar- 
row bands can be cut at one time. It will cut from 200 
to 770 bands per minute, depending on the width of the 
bands. 

The machine weighs 625 Ibs., including the motor. The 
floor space required is 30” long; the tube table is 23” addi- 
tional in length; total length is 53”; width 24”; height 46”. 
(Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.). 


H-P-M Radial Pumps 


NEW and complete series of radial pumps for gen- 

erating pressure in operating hydraulic powered ma- 
chinery has been announced by the Hydraulic Press Manu- 
facturing Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. This is the positive dis- 
placement, multiple radial plunger, oil pressure type in 
which a number of new and important inventions are in- 
corporated. The output is both variable in volume, and 
reversible in direction of flow, which characteristics are 
utilized to full advantage with the air of H-P-M Pump 
Controls for the most economical transmission and appli- 
cation of hydraulic pressure. 
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While this new series of H-P-M Pumps is just be- 
ing announced generally to the trade, a number of them 
have been operating H-P-M Hydro-Power Presses dur- 
ing the past two years. Thus, the company has had an 
opportunity to test and prove their performance in actual 
service. 

Many years of experience in the constant study and 





H.P.M. Radial Pump 


application of high pressure pumps to hydraulic equipment 
have been drawn upon in planning for the design and de- 
velopment of these pumps. 

These H-P-M Heavy Duty Radial Pumps are built in 
six sizes, ranging from 1 to 100 GPM per minute, with 
pressure capacities up to 3,000 lbs. per square inch, to 
meet every machine drive requirement. 





Dies for Every Purpose 


ROPERLY designed cutting dies are an essential in 

rubber factories today. Toys, shoe sections, valve 
patches, soles and heels, novelties and many other rubber 
items are hand or machine cut by the use of steel cutting 
dies. The Fremont Tool & Die Co., Fremont, Ohio, state 
that the steel used in their dies is especially imported and 
is the best obtainable for use in cutting dies. A scien- 





A Few Samples of Fremont Cutting Dies 


tifically controlled tempering process produces a cutting 
edge that keeps sharp for a long time. This concern spe- 
cializes in dies of every design, no matter how intricate. 
The dies conform exactly to shape, with uniform height 
to give even pressure in cutting and correct outside bevel 
and accurate slope or clearance on the inside to prevent 


clogging. 
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Editorial Comment 


Agreements to Insure Fair Competition 


[ IS early to expect definite results on that por- 

tion of the National Recovery Bill sent to Con 

gress last month pertaining to the suspension of 
anti-trust laws so as to enable industries to regulate 
employment, wages and prices, but from the activity 
reported in various industries, there appears to be a 
determined effort to be ready with “codes” or “agree 
ments” which will be acceptable to the government. 

In presenting the bill to Congress, President Roose 
velt requested that the machinery be provided “for a 
great cooperative movement throughout all industry 
in order to obtain wide re-employment, to shorten the 
work week, to pay a decent wage for the shorter week 
and to prevent unfair competition and disastrous over 
production.” Mr. Roosevelt continued, “Employers 
cannot do this singly or even in organized groups, 
because such action increases costs and thus permits 
cutthroat underselling by selfish competitors unwill 
ing to join in such a public-spirited endeavor. 

“One of the great restrictions upon such cooperative 
efforts up to this time has been our anti-trust laws. 
They were properly designed as the means to cure 
the great evils of monopolistic price fixing. They 
should certainly be retained as a permanent assurance 
that the old evils of unfair competition shall never 
return. But the public interest will be served if, with 
the authority and under the guidance of governmenrt, 
private industries are permitted to make agreements 
and codes insuring fair competition. However, it is 
necessary, if we thus limit the operation of anti-trust 
laws to their original purpose, to provide a rigorous 
licensing power in order to meet rare cases of non- 
cooperation and abuse. Such a safeguard is indispen- 
sable.” 

That industry does not run away with the new free- 
dom offered is one of the prime difficulties in this 
program. The public must be protected against exor- 
bitant prices, and the minority in any industry must 
not be snuffed out nor should it be permitted to upset 
the plans of the whole industry. The issue raised by 
the whole question centers on whether business is un- 
selfish enough to subordinate individual profit to na- 
tional welfare. 

As far as the rubber industry is concerned, it is in 
a fair way to obtain what it has needed for many 
years—the right to make agreements insuring fair 
prices and fair competition. Unofficially it is learned 


that the legislative committee of the Rubber Manu- 


facturers’ Association is working on such a code or 
agreement and it is to be hoped that when offered it 
will be acceptable to the Government and that the in- 
dustry will back it to the limit. 


The High Cost of Obsolescence 


RYING to get along with obsolescent machinery 
in rubber factories is an undertaking which in 
the end is bound to act as a serious set-back 
in plant efficiency, in loss of production and in pos- 
sible danger to workers. The investment required to 
install the newer rubber machinery which is available 
is small compared to the possible losses—in money, 
in quality of output and in man-hours due to accidents. 

It is unfortunate, in some ways, that the fundamental 
machines of the rubber industry are still the machines 
of ‘several decades ago. This leads some manufac- 
turers to believe that a mill is still a mill and calender 
is still a calender, disregarding entirely the many im- 
provements and refinements, including safety devices, 
which have been developed in recent years. The re- 
finements have not been entirely in the addition of ex- 
ternal devices to the machines for they have been in 
many cases in the quality of the steel or iron used 
in the supports, gears and rolls. ‘There is no doubt 
but that the modern mill or calender is far superior 
in every way to its predecessors. 

Of the other equipment available some are iniprove- 
ments in older models and others are recent develop- 
ments which were not on the market ten or twenty 
years ago. Serious consideration should be given to 
every one of these machines whenever they are called 
to rubber manufacturers’ attention either by the pro- 
ducer ot the machines themselves or through the ma- 
chinery columns of the trade papers. Every one of 
them serves its purpose and serves it well, enabling the 
rubber manufacturer to produce new products, or old 
products with an increase in efficiency or quality or both. 

Rubber manufacturers, in their haste to increase 
production to meet the demands of today should not 
endeavor to stick to their old machines either out of 
sentiment or for any other reason. The only way to 
meet competition—both domestic and foreign—is to 
gear up our rubber plants with the most modern 


equipment available. 
+ 


Business has been quick to seize advantages of group 
action and slow to assume group responsibility—Owen 
D. Young. 
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Newton D. Baker Retained As Counsel 
to Assist Industry on Preparation of Code 





Eminent Attorney to Assist in Problems Incident to 
Operating Under National Recovery Bill—Code for 
Rubber Industry Being Developed 





HE internationally known attorney and former Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker, of Cleveland, was retained on June 6 as Special Counsel of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association to assist in the many problems which are 
expected to arise in connection with the participation of the rubber industry 
under the National Industry Recovery Act. The official announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Baker was made in the following release issued on June 7: 


“Mr. F. B. Davis, Jr., President of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
announces that at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Association, held yester- 
day, it was unanimously voted to retain the 
Honorable Newton D. Baker as Special 
Counsel to assist the rubber industry in 
working out many of its problems incident 
to operating under the proposed Industry 
Recovery Act.” 

It is expected that Mr. Baker will help 
to harmonize any conflicting viewpoints in 
the preparation of any codes or agreements 
which the rubber industry may prepare for 
submission to the Government for approval 
under Sections 3 and 4 of the National Re- 
covery Bill pertaining to Codes of Fair Com- 
petition and Agreements and Licenses. 


Code Being Worked Up 

It is understood that the rubber industry 
is working on a code or set of codes in pre- 
liminary form but no complete code has as 
yet been formulated. Separate branches of 
the industry are formulating their various 
ideas and it is expected that the several 
plans offered will be consolidated into a 
unified code and be adopted for the whole 
industry. The temporary committee, con- 
sisting of C. A. Stillman, Goodyear vice- 
president, S. M. Jett, Goodrich secretary 
and S. G. Carkhuff, Firestone secretary, 
working on this problem, is a fact finding 
committee only and will submit a report 
based on the matters which they have been 
considering. Meetings have been held with 
leaders in the industry and with Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, who is act- 
ing only in an advisory capacity until the 
\dvisory Control Board is established when 
the National Industry Recovery Bill is 
passed, 

The rubber industry is one of the first 
key industries which the administration in 
Washington hopes to organize under the 
ill and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iation is generally accepted as the organi- 
ation which will be recognized as represent- 
ng the entire rubber industry. 


SEES TURN IN OUR 
TRADE IN FAR EAST 





S. W. Caywood, vice-president and sales 
manager of the International B. F. Goodrich 
Corporation, export division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, recently returned to 
Akron after seven months spent in the Far 
East and Australasia. 

Back after a journey of more than 40,000 
miles starting last October, which carried 
him into the principal cities of Japan, China, 
the Malay States, Dutch East Indies, Cey- 
lon, India, Australia, New Zealand, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines, Mr. Caywood is 
optimistic on the future of the export busi- 
ness following developments of the last sev- 
eral months. 

“Feeling toward American goods is im- 
proved in the Far East,” Mr. Caywood de- 
clares, “and American products are well 
liked there. Removal of some of the ob- 
stacles which have been placed before Amer- 
ican exporters will find expanding markets 
for our goods, 

“Up to the depression, approximately 10 
per cent of American business was in the 
channels of export trade. Since the down- 
turn, export business has dropped more than 
half. Principal handicaps have been ex- 
change and tariff barriers. Once these are 
removed, we will find the export markets of 
the world again eager for American prod- 
ucts. 

“All these countries in the Orient use 
tires, and they are, of course, the backbone 
of the company’s export business. Belt. 
hose and packing, as well as a wide variety 
of other products, also are part of our 
export business and should share in any 
general upturn that will come when tariff 
and exchange become less of a barrier to 
the flow of goods between nations.” 

Mr. Caywood found business conditions in 
our own territories of Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines a little better than at home. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
IN NEW QUARTERS SOON 





The recently merged rubber, hide, metal 
and silk exchanges expect to begin function- 
ing as a central market for these commod- 
ities at their new quarters at 81 Broad St., 
New York City, on July 1. The exchanges 
included in the merger consist of: New 
York Hide Exchange, Inc., Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, Inc., National Metal 
Exchange, Inc., National Raw Silk Ex- 
change, Inc. 

In an announcement to the various indus- 
tries interested in rubber, hides, silks, sil- 
ver, copper and tin, the exchange includes 
the following statement of policy and ad- 
vantages of the consolidation: 

“The merger of the four Exchanges 
creates one central market on which forces 
of supply and demand are centered, thus 
providing not only a broader market, but 
one which offers the greatest conveniences 
for traders and dealers in each commodity 
The futures contracts to be traded in on 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., are the same as 
those heretofore traded in on the constitu- 
ent exchanges. The integrity and the use- 
fulness of these contracts have already been 
established by an annual volume of trading 
aggregating many hundreds of millions of 
dollars in value. 

“Among the advantages which this con- 
solidation offers are the following: 

“1—An increased value for hedging oper- 
ations to the producer, dealer and consumer. 

“2_-A broader market through the con- 
centration of active trading in several com- 
modities on one floor. 

“3—Enhanced liquidity and greater facil- 
ity in financing operations. 

“4-Concentration of buyers and sellers 
from all sections of the world in one mar- 
ket-place, tending to establish true repre- 
sentative values in price terms of the com- 
modities.” 


Rail Car Shipped 


The Twin Coach Co., Kent., Ohio, 
shipped a rail car, one of the first of its 
kind made in Kent, to the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroad at Greensburg, Pa., late in 
May. The car is equipped with Firestone 
pneumatic rail tires and serves as a passen- 
ger coach as well as a locomotive. It will 
seat 12 passengers. 





Gammeter Reports More Business 


According to W. F. Gammeter of the W. 
F. Gammeter Co., of Cadiz, Ohio, rubber 
manufacturers are taking advantage of pres- 
ent conditions to replace their worn-out cal- 
ender shell equipment, for orders received 
during the first ten days of May were 
150 per cent greater than the entire month 
of May, 1932. 








Exporters of Carbon Black Organize to 


Stabilize Foreign Prices 


C)RGANIZ ATION of Carbon Black Ex- 
port, Inc., by leading American pro- 


ducers ot carbon black was announced on 
May 27 The Webb Act, under which the 
project was consummate permits American 
manufacturers to form associations for the 
stabilizing of export prices and establishing 
ales quotas 

Subscribers t he ipital tock yf the 
new company are the Columbian ( arbon 
Company, United Carbon Company, God 
frey L. Cabot, Inc I. M. Huber, Inc., Cen 
tury Carbon Compa Panhandle Car 
bon Company, lexa Carbon Indus 
tries, Inc.. and Palmer Carbon Com 
pany. Carbon black will be handled for ex 
port of these producers, as well as for the 


1 


output of all other producers who may join 
the corporation later Subscriptions t 
stocks are allotted largely on the proportion 
of each compariy’s sales to that of the en 
tire industry 

The new corporatior t is believed, wil 


attempt to eliminate the competition im tor 


eien countries that caused the irp decline 
Several other American industries have in 
the past availed themsely the provisions 
of the Webb Act t stabilize export prices 
and establish elling quota among pro 
ducers 

Headquarters will be maintained at 60 
East 42nd St.. New York City, with C. | 
Kavser as acting president 


A. S. T. M. EXHIBIT OF 
NEW TESTING APPARATUS 


\ number of the displa in the Second 
Exhibit ot Testing Apparatus and Equip 
ment, which the American Society for Test 


ine Materials is holding at The Stevens, 
Chicago, June 26-30, will feature special 
testing equipment developed by research lab 
oratories and the Society committees. Man 
ufacturers of testing and related equipment 


will displays whi emphasize new 


sponsor 
vements in the 


apparatus, as well a impr 

more standard types In these booths will 
be found equipment for tests and studies ot 
metals, cement and concrete, petroleum prod 
ucts and many other engineering materials 
as well as laboratory apparatus, recording 
apparatus and other scientific and technical 


instruments 


Hardness testing equipment, 
laboratory ela ll 


universal 


sware ota tvpes 


testing machines, balance thermoregulators, 
fatigue testers, ete will be shown 

Companies which will display equipment 
include: Baldwin-Southwark Corp.: Chris 
tian Becker, In Central Scientific Ce 
Kimble Glass Co.;: E. H. Sargent and Co.; 
Precision Scientific Co ( | Taghabue 
Mie. C Wilson Mechanical Instrument 
Co, 


R-S-L Increases Capacity 


Edgar M. Queeny, president of 
Chemical Works, stated ri 
operations of the nitro plant of 


Monsanto 
that the 
Rubber 


cently 


Service Laboratories, their subsidiary, man 
ufacturing chemicals for the rubber indus- 
try, are at the highest capacity since 1928, 
and that orders for some of the new prod 


ucts were installations for in 


creased capacity 


requiring 


and Quotas 


A Rubber 


In the January issue of the British 
Journal of Surgery, Mr. Arthur 
Evans reports a very interesting case 
of a woman on whom he operated 
twenty-three years ago for extensive 
carcinoma of the larynx, phranyx, 
and cervical csophagus. The large 
growth was completely removed, a 
permanent tracheotomy and gastros- 
tomy were performed, and later an 
extrathoracic rubber cesophagus was 
used to bridge the gap between the 
opening in the pharynx to that of the 
stomach. Now after an interval of 
twenty-three years she is very well, 
and takes an active interest in life, 
and was married some time after the 
operation. The patient takes her food 
by mouth, masticates, and swallows it, 
and no onlooker would that 
there was anything unusual in the 
process—but an extrathoracic rubber 
cesophagus the normal 
one, 


Oecesophagus 


guess 


has replaced 


Rubber Trolley Car Shown 


A “noiseless” trolley car which has cost 
$500,000 in experiments over a three-year 
period was demonstrated publicly in Brook 


lyn on June 7 under the auspices of the 
American Transit Association. 
[The noiseless feature has been accom 


plished by putting a series of rubber cush 


ions between steel parts which formerly rat- 


tled against one another. The car is 
equipped with resilient wheels with 
rubber in the bodies to absorb the 
impact of the wheels on _ the track 


Before becoming serviceable, however, fur 
ther experimentation must be carried out 
with the body proper and the brakes. ( 
F, tirshfeld, a Detroit engineer, supervised 


the construction of the car 


Reading’s Rail-Tired Coach 


The Reading Railroad Company accepted 
delivery recently of the first pneumatic-tired 
railway coach ever built and sold to an 
American railroad. 

Officials of Goodyear Tire Rubber 
Company went to Philadelphia to partici- 
pate in the inauguration of the service. P. 
W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, and 
other executives of the plant were present at 
the ceremony. 


and 


Tires used on the equipment are made by 
Goodyear under the Michelin patent. The 
tires are built to withstand a load of 2,400 
pounds each and to deliver a minimum of 
20,000 miles when operated at a speed of 50 
miles an hour. A safety ring within the 
tire prevents its collapse. 

Budd Manufacturing Company, makers of 
the coach, and Goodyear are cooperating 
with other railroads in seeking to provide 
the same type of transportation elsewhere. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDIA RECEIVERSHIP 


Since May 8 when an offer of $400,000 
was made for the plant and assets of the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Mogadore, Ohio, 
by a group of Mogadore citizens generally 
conceded to be headed by W. G. Kauss, 
former India president, H. L. Snyder has 
been appointed referee in bankruptcy t 
hold hearings as to whether the offer should 
be accepted or a Federal receiver appointed 
In the meantime on May 11, Rubber Ser 
vice Laboratories Co, withdrew from the 
involuntary bankruptcy action and S. W 
Alderfer became a party to the bankruptcy. 


At a hearing before Referee Snyder on 
May 15th the offer of Mogadore citizens 
was raised to $500,000, but Alderfer re- 
quested a two weeks’ delay in which to 


consider the offer or make a better one for 
unidentified interests. On May 18, the 
$500,000 offer was raised to $580,000, but 
it was not considered and the $500,000 offer 
was later withdrawn. On May 22, Federal 
Judge J. P. Jones of Cleveland refused t 
enjoin the sale or appoint a Federal re 
ceiver and gave creditors until May 31 to 
obtain a better offer. On May 25 Receiver 
Paul C. Weick reported a profit of $14,389 
for the period from March 23 to April 29. 
On May 31 Judge Jones postponed until 
June 5 the hearing on the sale of the plant 
and the appointment of a Federal receiver 
An additional offer of $600,000 guaranteed 
by General Tire & Rubber Co. was referred 
back to H. L. Snyder on June 5 and hear- 
ing on the offers was postponed to June 12 


Akron Group Party 


The Akron Rubber Group will hold its 
Annual Outing at the Fairlawn Golf Club 
on Friday, June 19, starting at 2 P. M 


The program includes golf and other sports 
with dinner served at 7 o'clock. Tickets ar« 
$1.50, obtainable from the secretary. 


TIRE FABRIC COMMITTEE 
ADOPTS NEW STANDARDS 


The Tire Standardization Committee of 
lire and Fabric Manufacturers, A. S. T. 
M., recently sent out to all members of 
the Committee D-13 a summary of the new 
standards adopted at the April 8 meeting in 
New York. K. B. Cook, of Manville 
Jenckes Company, is chairman of the com- 


mittee. The new standards adopted covered 
single yarn twist, yards per pound from 
cones, adjustment for moisture regain 


against shipments and methods of calibrat- 
ing and checking cord testing machines. 

Complete details of these revised stan- 
dards are expected to be available in the 
next D-13 pamphlet to be published later 
this year but a preprint will be issued 
during June. 


Commodity Departments Combined 

Clark, Childs & Keech, 11 Broadway, New 
York City, has consolidated its enlarged 
commodity department in new quarters. 
The department, which has been segregated 
completely from the securities division, has 
board room quotation facilities for fourteen 
commodity markets as well as for stocks 
and foreign exchange. 

Crop statistics, weather conditions and 
consumption of leading staples are cur- 
rently posted. It is the only unit of its 
kind in Wall Street devoted solely to trad- 
ing in commodities. 
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Rubber Production Schedules Continue Rise 
With Many Factories on 24 Hour Basis 





Tire Plants Lead With Large Increases in Production— 
Mechanicals Close Second—Scenes in Akron Resemble 
Boom Days—Long Lines Before Employment Offices 





F HE rise in production of tires, mechanicals and other rubber goods which 
had begun in April on a moderate scale, increased with leaps and bounds 
May until at this writing practically all of the tire plants are operating 6 


tvs a week, 24 hours a day, while some are on a 7-day schedule. 
e first companies to go on a 24-hour 
tubber Company late in May following 
This is the first time in years that the plant was in operation 


the month. 
on Sundays. 
Scenes in Akron almost resembled riots 
hen rehiring at the various plants was re- 
sumed. Long lines of employes 
ound employment offices for the first time 
nce the boom days of 1928-1929, Celebra- 
held everywhere, with whistles 
distribution of cigars, 
and candy in some of the plants 
gladden the hearts of the 


stor cd 


ns were 
hrieking and with 
garettes 
It was a scene to 

rkers who had been unemployed for the 
last three or tour years. 

Step by step the increase in employment 
nd production 
factories by the upturn in general 


which has been forced on 

rubber 

business conditions is, since our last report, 
follows: 

G01 lrich on May 
ent increase in tire production over March 
with a y 24-hour schedule, and 600 
vorkers recalled in the mechanical goods 
epartment. Master Tire & Rubber Co.., 
reported its 4 plants working at capacity. 
Firestone went on full time production with 
les running 50 per cent higher than last 
vear. The Firestone full schedule was ef- 
ctive in all departments including _bat- 
teries, spark plugs, brake lining, accessories, 
mechanicals and rims. Goodyear is on a 6- 
day 24-hour schedule and has recalled over 
Pennsylvania is op- 

Kelly-Springfiel<l 


12 reported a 200 per 


6-day 


1,200 former empl yes. 
erating 7 days a weck. 

up 35 per cent and fabric mills in the 
South are on a 24-hour schedule 
Swan Rubber at Bucyrus, Ohio, went on a 
24-hour a day schedule. U. S. Rubber is 
perating 4 and 5-day schedules at all its 
plants. Other Ohio companies to report 
large increases in production were the Mo 
iwk, Seibeling, Falls, India, Mansfield and 
Pharis plants. 

In the East, Fisk reported rehiring of 
1,000 men and a 300 per cent increase in 
roduction over April; Norwalk started on 
May 24 to operate on a 6-day schedule, 
\rmstrong is working 24 hours daily and 
1¢ various plants of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

Providence and Naugatuck reported 
reatly increased schedules. 


6-day 


Supplies of raw materials and chemicals 
r the rubber industry have, of course, in- 
reased their shipments in proportion to the 
creased rubber factory schedules and in 
any cases are sold out entirely until the 
nd of the year. This ts particularly true 
f soft blacks, accelerators and anti-oxidants. 
Prices for some of these materials have al- 
eady been increased to make up for the 
igher prices of raw materials. 

It was reported late in the month that a 
hortage of tires was likely but with the 


One of 
7-day schedule was General Tire & 
a 6-day schedule inaugurated earlier 


121 


New Dayton Warehouse 

A $20,000 addition to the present storage 
warehouse at the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio, is to be 
completed by July 1, John A. MacMillan, 
president, announced last month. 

The addition, a one-story structure of 
brick, will adjoin the present warehouse, 
which was built two years ago, and when 
completed will speed up distribution facili- 
ties by 100 per cent. The new building will 
provide increased floor space and storage 
facilities. 


Goodyear Safety Record 
The Akront plant of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company has reduced the num- 
bed of lost time accidents during 1932, over 
31 per cent below the mark set in 1931. 
While the total hours worked is not avail 
able at the present time the frequency for 





BACK TO WORK AGAIN 























Photo Akron Times-Press 


Scene at Plant of General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, when the 

factory went on a 7-day, 24-hour schedule. Line-up of applicants for work. 

(Insert) “Happy Days Are Here Again” beams Earl Grapes as he goes 
back to work after a long layoft 


larger output of the factories, it was felt 
that the sudden demands would shortly be 
filled and that a 30-hour week would enable 
most tire plants to meet their requirements 
during the summer. In the meantime tire 
price advances have been started with the 
first announcement made on May 29 by 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of a rise of 5 per 
cent due to increased prices of rubber and 
fabric, followed by other companies on June 
6. Details of the price increase will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Explosion in Chinese Rubber Plant 


According to a recent Associated Press 
report from Shanghai, China, an explosion 
in a rubber factory (name not given) re- 
sulted in the death of 81 persons and in- 
juries to 120. Of the dead, 79 were girls 
Fifty of the injured were taken to hospitals 
and it was expected that many of these 
would also die. 


the second half of the year will run about 
14 while the severity will be below 1. The 
record for the first six months was not quite 
that good. The Gadsden plant, with an 
average of 800 employees, and the Bow- 
mansville plant, with 300 employees, did not 
have a single lost time accident. 


Falk Makes Appointment 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the appointment of G. J. Sturm- 
felsz as representative in the Baltimore dis- 
trict, with offices at 1620 East 32nd street, 
and likewise the appointment of H. Douglas 
Stier in the Atlanta territory with offices 
located at 101 Marietta street. 

The Falk Corporation manufactures Falk 
speed reducers, Falk flexible couplings, Falk 
Motoreducers, and other power transmission 
equipment. 








NEWS FROM TRENTON 


Creditors holding ims aggregating 
$2,000,000 against the Murray Rubber Com 
pany, Trenton, N. J.. on May 26 rallied to 
the support of the concern by vigorously 
opposing a move tor a Federal Court order 
to terminate the receivership and sell the 
factory [he receiver, Alfred H. Branham, 

ice-president of the Murray Company, was 
ummoned before Federa ludge Philip 
Forman on a ree t vy cause why 
the plant should not be Ss. L. Rosen 
herr re ‘ t t Nationa Bank of 
Kentucky, a 1imant for $826,000 and it 
elf im receive e Murray re 
ceiver tor i ‘ piant ut of 
depre ‘ i nr la fit The Cal 
loway Miller Compa ul the Miller 
Franklin Compat \ é iim originally 
ent the Murray firt to re vership, also 
trong! irgecdl the court t et operations 
continue \ letter trom the Third Nationa 
Bank, of Scranton, Pa reditor for about 
S800,000, urged that t receiver ip be con 
tinued The plant vw ue under re 
ceivershiy 

William I laylor, former superintendent 
of the Home Rubber Compar renton, N 
|. died April 28 at | ! ence, Philadel 
phia Yacht Club, | ngton, Pa He was 
76 years old and ha ee! m the employ ot 


the Llome \ mpat IO! mat ycal He 


lett Trenton about 10 cul i to take up 
his residence at the icht club. He is sur 
vived by a son, E. S. Ta r, of Essington 


Mr Taylor va a member ot everal tra 


ternal organizat Interment was in 
lrenton 

Che Therm Compa rent N. J 
1s Operating wit three t ir shiits at 
the thre rrenton plants as a result of the 
general change in business Che plants af 
fected are the Thermoid Rubber Company, 


Woven Steel Hose and Rubber Company, 
and the Stokes Asbest Company Robert 
J. Stokes, president of the Thermoid Com- 
pany and the Thermoid Rubber Company, 
avs that there has been a large increase in 
orders received at the three plants Chere 
are now about 600 men at work at the three 


Stoke plant The payroll has been in 
about 20 per nt through the in 


number of employees and working 


creased 


crease 1n 


hours 

Frank Huff. 76 years old, for more than 
%) vears a foreman for the Thermoid Rub 
her Co.. Trenton, N. J., died at his home 
May 5 after a brief illn He is survived 
by a son and two daughter Interment was 


in Trenton 


Bankruptcy Petitions Filed 


\ bankruptcy petition of Charles E 
Schwartz, president, the Summit . Rubber 
Lo., Akron, Ohio, listing liabilities of 
$427,000 and assets of $23,135 filed in 
Cl Federal Court on April 22, ac 
Akron 


Journal 
claims listed are two 


“779 


was 
eveland 
cording to the 

Among secured 
debts to First-Central Trust Co., of $372,- 
000 and $33,500, while in the unsecured 
| that bank totaling 


Beacon 


five notes to 


claims are 
$55,150 Schwartz listed total claims of 
$1,729,850 for which there are secured 
assets worth $1,419,000 

George B, Nobil, secretary of Summit 


Rubber Co., filed a bankruptcy petition 
April 8, showing liabilities of $460,000 and 
assets of $57,775. He gave total claims of 
$1,690,500, with secured assets of $1,300,000 
Nobil listed a secured claim of $58,000 for 
First-Central Trust Co 
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Financial News 





O*E of the outstanding dévelopments of 
the month in the financial picture of 

e rubber industry was the 
iorts of stockholders of Continental 
{ Cleveland to prevent the 
Continental shares 


large block fo 
ollateral by the Nationa! 


strenuous et- 
Shares, 
sale Ol a 

held as 


Chase Bank of 


New York to satisfy a loan of $27,000,000 
he sale was scheduled for June 12 and 
court action to prevent the sale was prom- 
Cu 

What such a sale might mean to the rub- 
ber industry can easily be deduced from the 
tact that 611,522 shares of Coodvear. (,00d- 
rich, Firestone and U. S. Rubber are owned 
by Centimental If these shares should be 


control of one 
r more of the might 
| new hands. No decision had been 


at this writing as to whether the 


btained by any single group 


rubber companies 


sale would be postponed 


U. S. Rubber Refunding Plan 

[It was announced on May 23 by F. B 
Davis, Jr., president of U. S. Rubber Co., 
that the company had declared operative the 
plan for refunding its three-year 6 pet 
due June 1, 
notes in cash 


gold notes 


paying 30 


secured 


per cent of such 


with accrued interest to June 1 and 70 pe 
ent in new three-year secured 6 per cent 
old notes maturing June 1, 1936, secured 


by the company’s first and refunding mort 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, Series B, t 
a principal amount not less than 250 per 
ent of the principal amount of the new 
note On the basis of present market con 
ditions the actual value of the collateral be 
hind the new notes is equivalent to approxi 
mately 140 per cent of the principal amount 
of the new notes, it 1s stated 


Goodyear Shares Listed 
nsolidation of the 
& Rubber Co. ot California with the 
lire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


revealed in a listing application ot 


Full ¢ Goodyear lire 
(,ood 
Ohio, 1s 


112,442 


year 


common and 56,221 preferred shares to the 
New York Stock Exchange on May 24 
The Ohio company is offering either one 


stock or two shares of 
share of the pre 
concern All 


stock is 


preferred 
common stock for 
stock of the 
concern’s 
Ohto 


share of 
each 
Calitornia 
common 


ferred 
the Calitorma 


owned by the company 


DuPont Dividend 


| I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
declared the regular quarterly dividends of 
common and $1.50 on the 
The common dividend is 
record May 25 
July 25 to 


has 


50 cents on the 

stocks 
June 15 to stock of 
debenture is payable 
July 10 


debenture 
pavable 
and the 


stock of 


, 
record 


United Carbon Co. 


Dividend payments on both the preferred 
and common the United Carbon 
Company were resumed June 7 at a meeting 
of directors \ semi-annual payment of 
share on the 7 per cent non-cumula 
tive preferred stock and a quarterty of 25 
cents on the common stock were approved 
Both are payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 16 

The last previous payment on the common 


stocks ot 


eI c 
S350 a 


1931, 


the 


while no pay 
preferred stock 


stock was in 
ment had been 


January, 
nade on 


since May of that year 

Oscar Nelson, president, said the com 
pany had paid off $250,000 of bank loans 
and had cash deposits exceeding $700,004 


He added that sales of carbon black in May 
largest in the company’s history 


Goodyear Dividend 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. director 
ordered on May 25 a 50 cent quarterly divi 
July 1 te 


were the 


dend on preferred stock, payable 


stockholders ot record June l. s| he stock 
is a $7 no par preferred. Dividends wer 
reduced from the customary $1.75 a share 


for the last quartet 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. reports for quartet: 
ended March 31, 1933, net income of $437, 
378 after taxes, depreciation, depletion, con 


tingencies, et equivalent to 22 cents a 


share (par $25) on 1,963,264 shares of 
stock This compares with $59] 104. or 3 
ents a share in first quarter of 1932 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Dunlop Rubber | Ltd., fe 
December 31, 1932, shows profit of 
4350 after deprecia 


rr year ended 
£1,542, 
dire: 


tion, obsolescence, 


tors’ fees, etc., comparing with £1,181,503 u 
1931. After deducting dividends on pret 
erence shares of subsidiaries, debenture in 
terest, etc., there was a profit before taxes 


against £480,028 in preceding 
£292,947, full 
year’s dividends on the preference shares ot 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., amounted t 
£281,250, and the proposed dividend on ort 
dinary of 4% May 23, 1933 
absorbed £235,531, leaving a surplus for 
1932, of £50,349 Balance brought 
from preceding year was £391,858 
surplus of £50,349 for 1932 
of £442,207 carried forward 


of £860,077, 


year. Taxation reserve was 


stock payable 
year 
forward 
which, with 
made a balance 


India Tyre & Rubber Co. 


Report of India Tyre & Rubber Co. of 
Great Britain for 1932 shows a marked re 
covery from last year Net profit was 
£22,478 against a loss of £161,186. This 
reduces the debit balance from last year t 


£290,896, 

Directors have 
for rearrangement and reduction of capital 
of the company during the current financial 
vear. The present issued capital consists o 
625,000 714% cumulative participating pref 
erence shares of £1 and 2,500,000 de 
ferred shares of Is. 
£250,000 


in view submitting a pla 


; 


each 


each, and a loan of 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., incurred a net 
loss of $63,428.51 during the 
March 31, 1933, after absorbing all charges 
and expenses, including 
336.80 
excluding depreciation, showed a profit « 
$58.908.29. The directors declared a divi 
dend of fifteen cents per share, payable Tune 
15. 1933. to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 31. 1933 


quarter ended 


provisions of $122, 


for depreciation. Operating results 
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Tire and Tube Prices Advance for 
Second Time Within Last Five Weeks 


yp HE new tire price increase which had 
been expected almost daily since the 


niddle of May, was finally put into effect 
y all the leaders in the industry beginning 
lune 6 when a 7% to 10% increase on tires 


nd 14% on inner tubes was announced, This 
follows the 5% increase made on May 1 at 
which time it was freely predicted that fur- 
ther boosts would be made before long 
However the failure of the Standard Oil 
Company to raise its prices on Atlas tires 
intil May 25 is said to have held up the 
irther rise which had been expected. 
The present advance was led by Penn 
Ilvania Rubber Co. which announced a 5% 
icrease on May 29 followed by a 20° boost 
hy Pharis, The larger Akron companies, 
however, did not make their announcements 
until this month when Goodrich put a rise 
8 to 9% on pneumatics and 10% on tubes 
and solids in effect on June 7. This was 
quickly followed bv U. S. Rubber, Kelly- 
Springfield, Goodyear, General, Seiberling, 
Firestone, Lee, Dayton and Sears Roebuck 
vith advances varying up to 1U'% on pneu- 
matics and 14° on tubes 
The increase at this time is 
larzeiy to the higher quotations of 
ind cotton and that as these commodies rise, 


attributed 
rubber 


further increases will be made 1n tire prices 


EXCHANGE ON GOODYEAR 
STOCK BEING OFFERED 


\n offer of exchange of the first pre- 
ferred stock and/or common stock of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron for 
the preferred stock of Tire & 
Rubber Co. of California, its controlled sub- 
sidiary has been submitted to holders of the 
latter issue by William R. Staats Co. of 
los Angeles and San Francisco 

The offer was limited to stockholders of 
record April 27, 1933, to the extent of the 
shares registered in their name on that date, 
acceptance on or before 


(50 alyear 


ind was subject to 
May 15, 1933 

The terms of the offer provided for an ex- 
change of one share of first preferred stock 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
the parent company, for each share of pre- 
ferred stock of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of California, An alternative proposal of- 
fered two shares of common stock of Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron for each 
share of preferred stock of the California 
company. A third alternative offered part 
first preferred stock and part common stock 
in the exchange. 

The reason for the offer as stated in the 
proposal mailed to stockholders by the Wil- 
liam R. Staats Co. was the desire of the par 
ent company to effect economies of operation 
in order to meet the highly competitive situ- 
ation existing on the Pacific Coast. These 
economies can be carried out more efficiently, 
the proposal stated, if the California com- 
is more completely controlled by or 
Akron company. 


pany 
consolidated with the 


Small Rubber Bumpers Wanted 


One of our readers is interested in locat- 
ing a manufacturer who makes small corner 
bumpers similar to those used in 
carpet sweepers. Address Editor of THe 
Rupper Acre, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


rubber 


New Boeing Plane Uses 
15-Inch Goodrich Tires 


Although the landing gear on the new 
Boeing twin-Wasp ten-passenger monoplane, 
world’s multi-motored 
transport, may be subjected to a landing im- 


pact of thirty-two and one-half tons, more 


fastest commercial 


than five times the total weight of the air 





Testing Goodrich Tire at 
Boeing Plant in Seattle 


liner, its specially designed Goodrich tires 
and effective oleo shock absorbers will with- 
stand the shock without difficulty. 

This 1933 model transport is a new all- 
metal monoplane carrying ten pasengers 
and mail-cargo, and the first of a fleet of 
sixty planes of this type has been delivered 
to United Air Lines for its one-business-day 
Coast-to-Coast passenger service, 

Building strength as well as 
comfort into their new plane, Boeing engi- 
neers designed the landing gear of the new 
transport to withstand a load of thirty-two 
and one-half tons, although the total weight 
of the plane loaded is only six tons. Low 
pressure tires are used to insure smooth 
landings, the tires having a fifteen-inch tread 
and carrying thirty-five pounds of air. 

How dependable tires must be in air trans- 
port operations is emphasized by figures 
showing that in 1932 planes of United Air 
Lines, flying on its nation-wide network of 
airways, made 175,000 take-offs and landings. 
More than half were made at night on air- 
ports of forty-five cities in twenty states, 
and fields varied from those at sea level to 
mountain airports at elevations as high as 


7,800 feet above sea level. 


speed and 


CONNECTICUT NEWS 


Rubber manufacturers in the Akron terri 
tory have been buying more equipment dur- 
ing the past two months than at any time 
in three or four years, according to W. B. 
Umberfield, treasurer of the National Sher- 
ardizing & Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., 
which maintains a branch plant in Akron 
serving the rubber industry. 

Some of the volume may be attributed to 
the World’s Fair, as many of the manufac 
turers have extensive exhibits there, Mr. 
Umberfield told THe Rusper Acer, but the 
impression of generally improved business is 
growing stronger, A sharp demand for 
hose mandrels and calender shells has been 
noticed, he said. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of «wn addition to its vulcanizing 
plant on Hotchkiss street. The extension 
will be 46 x 50 feet, of brick construction, 
and will cost about $3,000. 





The Fabrikoid division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Fairfield, Conn., auto- 
mobile fabric manutacturers, is improving 
receiving and loading facilities at its plant 
by the construction of a truck tramway. 


Hoggson, 72, son of Samuel 


J. Hoggson, founder of the Hoggson & 
Pettis Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturers of rubber workers’ tools, cutting 
dies, molds and engraved calender rolls, died 
at Flower Hospital, New York City, 
May 13. 

Born in New Haven in 1861, Mr. Hogg- 
son joined his father’s concern at an early 
age and became its secretary. He resigned 
45 years ago and moved to New York, 
where he and a brother formed the Hoggson 
Brothers Co., contractors and interior deco- 
rators, 


William J. 


Frederick M. Daly, president of the 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn., 
has been re-elected as a director of the 
Derby & Shelton Board of Trade. 

Major Harry B. Kennedy, head of the 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., was a speaker at a meeting held in 
New Haven on May 23 to organize an in- 
dustrial division of the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Wallace C. Hutton of 
the Seamless Rubber Co., is president of 
the chamber, 





The United States Rubber Company will 
recall about 700 employees to its footwear 
plants in Naugatuck, Conn., during the next 
two months, according to recent announce 
ment. On May 20, 3,200 employees were 
listed on the Naugatuck payroll, and this 
number will be increased to nearly 4,000. 
The annual two weeks’ vacation for em- 
ployees of all plants will start June 26 and 
end July 8. 

James W. Cleveland, Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven, Conn., was elected 
a vice-president of the New Haven Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
at the annual meeting, May 23. 

George I. Ingraham, 50, former executive 
of the Russell Mfg. Co., webbing, and the 
Omo Mfg. Co., dress shields and specialties, 
both of Middletown, Conn., was found dead 
of a rifle bullet wound, presumably self-in- 
flicted, at his home in Clinton, Conn., re- 
cently. Mr. Ingraham retired some years 


ago. 


+S 
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NEW FISK OFFICERS 
AND BOARD ELECTED 


Pre tI } eorganizt 
Fisk Rubber | rat ’ ee Fa 
Ma I trv Wil 
me t I lire 
tor : I \) { arie 

Dar i ( i i I I lwal 
DD. Le Pre ent : St t V ice 
Ire I i at ( ly rt Le 
| Sa { W hitf 
I secretat l \ \ t 
Secretar \ I \ssistant 
' the Pre ‘ } le lye tt \ 
tant Treasure | rt 
{ irle \ Dana I I en! Carl P 
1 mett, WW il ! \y re (5 
Sy) ith, \\ im 3 tratt | ' ( Trap 
hagen, Orrin G. V ‘ LD). Levy 
| n I Wi 

It is stated that ent newspaper 
report t the «ff t f ‘ re 
Liter 1 t tort the 
New Englar \t | state 
the sales p vill be t 
ontinue t ‘ try but t 
raduall f | t t ‘ 

ledet i! lucde« lan \ I vell igned 
on I ure il T 1 HNutior 
if more than S$9.000.000 t the | 
Fisk Rubber Compar Bond notes at 
claims that have beet ed W receive 
39 per cent and those I t re present l 
jomtly and proportionat I t 


To Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


Ihe American Silver Truss Corp., 
Coudersport, Pa., makers of the American 
Silver Truss and complete line of jock 
knee 


abdominal support- 


athletic anklets, elastx caps, 


leather anklets, 


straps, 
trusses 
sic | 


ers, suspensories and ela osiery, is about 


to enter its half-century mark of manuta 
turing efforts. 
At the time of organization, 


years ago, the corporation occupied a 


nearly 50 
floor 


lmost 


about 3,500 square feet 


i 


space ol 
27,000 square feet are now in use 

The factory is the largest in the United 
lusively to the manufac- 
es. Representatives 
in the Union, 


States devoted ex: 
ture of surgical applian 
of the firm cover every state 
and a large export department is also main 
tained. For the comfort and well-being of 
its employes, the corporation built a village 


of modern dwellings in proximity to its 


plant 
James S. McMurray 

James Saurin McMurray Assistant Ex 
port Manager f Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd Toronto, Canad lied iidenly or 
May 22nd in London, England, as the re 
sult of a heart attack w returning fron 
South Africa on a busin trip 

Mr. McMurray |! he ’ ciated witl 
C,utta Percha for ma eat und hi los 

leeply irned | | t Is and ass 
ciate Ni t nl T service 
but tl fact that 1 the four 
orners of ft} world t ficial 
made him a well-known fieu n the in 


dustry 
During tl Great War. Mr 


erved t tiv Hea t sf t f the 
Royal Canadian Enaineers. with the rani 
of Captain As a 1 hts he was inter 
nationally know: d. a prominent member 


of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, had 


sailed in mam ‘mnortan ' 








Names in the News 





has been appointed 
eneral manager ot the R. & H. Chen 
I 


‘ont Company t 





wer held important pos 
Hasslacher Chemical Con 
taken over by the du 


was first gene ral super 


in the Roessler & 
e it was 
ompany. He | 
, ; : ‘ 
intendent and later vice president of that 


any Since the R & H (Chemicals 
istant general man 


who be¢ general 
er of the R. & H Depart 


| | 
ent is had a wide experience als the 


omes assistant 


Chemical 


Chemical Company 


branch office manager, 


reneral iles manager, and _ vice-president 
nd manager of hat organization 
formation of the R. & H. Chem 
als Department in the du Pont Company, 

| | 


| 


sales in t 


ween director of sales 


jonN R. GAMMETER recently addressed 


the Akron Junior Chamber of Commerce 
at Silver Lake Tavern and related his ex 
neriences as experimental engineer at Good 
rich He declared that today he only In 
vents “when he needs money.’ 

At the recent election of new officers oft 


the Cleveland section of the S A. I held 


it the Portage Country Club in Akron, 1 


R. Srenperc, of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., was elected treasurer The toastmastet 
at tl annual dinner was T. A. ASPELI 
manager of manufacturers’ sales at Goo 
rich, and M. | TAYLOR, experimental et 
neer of Goodrich spoke on the de-icing of 


meeting ¢ e Kiwanis Club at Findl 
Ol tated that a dictator would be wel 
ed in the rubber industry After the 

eeting _ the members were conducted 
he 1 ] the ( ononer tire rotor 

RAYM( ee STONE, senior at P1 é 
ton Universit was selected as the most 
Lely man te wcceed in a vote taken |} 
la smate I Ma 24 LEONA | TY I 
received the same honor from the 1931 clas 
it Princeton 

HAR hen | STY recent Va n 
( wo for the nening of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company exhibit it «=the 
World’s Fair. Mr. Firestone is reported to 
have ked the federal board of tax appeals 

1 refund of $5,702 on his 1930 income 

t haser 1 tl contention that s farm 
Harhbel Manor 1 business and not strict] 
ag Se aancl *% he enld nroducts of the 
arn 1 1930 ft the value f $37.188 


advertising manager < 
R nbhe r Co Te innette 
elected 


Advertisine 


THERFORD 


| 
nsvivanila 


th, Pet 


Pa., was recently 


nre sick nt < 
Greensbure. Pa Club Mr 


Rutherford has long been active in the a 
tivities of this organization, having served 
for the nast vear as vice nresident 


JONES AND HODGINS 
JOIN VICEROY MFG. 


Viceroy Manufacturing C Ltd., West 
loronto, announce the appointment as vice 
president of Clittord A. Jones, formerly gen 
eral manager of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, and W. H 
(Si) Hodgins, also of the Seiberling Rub 
ber Company, as manager of the Drug Sun 
dry Divisior, 

Mr. Jones 
\ssociation of 
term Prior to 
assistant general 
berling Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
from 1911 to 1921, assistant sales manager 
Mechanical Rubber Department 
Goodyear Tire and Company 
\kron, Ohio. 

Mr. Hodgins has 
with the merchandising of rubber goods t 
the drug trade in period « 


was President of the Rubber 

Canada for the 1931-193. 

gcing to Canada, he wa 

sales manager of the Sei 
} 


110, ar 


Goods 


Rubbe r 


peen < ¢ associatec 


Canada for a 
During the 


twenty-six years. past SIX 
years, he has directed the merchandising po! 
icies of the Drug Sundry Department 


the Seiberling Rubber Company He i 
known from coast to coast in Canada as ai 
entertainer, as well as a rubber merchandis 
ing expert. 

The appointment of these two executives 
by the Viceroy Manufacturing Company is 
indicative of the rapid growth of this 
Canadian rubber company reporter 
that the Viceroy factory is working at clos« 


to full capacity. 


: 
(;,oodrich returned to 


GRAHAM and J. ( 
Akron | 


May 22 following their trip of inspection t 
the Euzkadi factory in Mexico City 

P W LITCHFIEI president f Goodve 
Tire & Rubber Co., recently made an i 


spection trip to the Canadian G 


torv at Toronto. 
H. C. Hanson, formerly general sales 
manager of Fisk has joined Kelly-Spring 


field Tire Co., in an executive sales capacity 


A. L. Vimes, general manager of the Rub 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
taken sick suddenly last month in the of- 


recovering 


fices of the association, is rapidl 

at his home in New Rochelle, 

expected to return to his duties 
weeks 





several more rest 
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Rubber Dressing Gowns 
The newest and beach 
wns introduced for men in London by 
elch, Margetson & Co., Ltd., are mad 


dressing gowns 





from rubber with 
superimposed on a cotton foundation. The 
rubber surface is printed in multi-color de 
is, and the gown is lined with cashmere 
tone, the collar being faced to match the 


a ripple marbled surface 


rT 


linings. The shawl collar has its lower 
surface of rubber and, if required, it can be 
buttoned up round the neck in windy weath- 
er. These gowns are being shown in four 
different colors. 


New Brake Lining 

\ new type of brake lining, termed Bloc- 
Union Asbestos 
and Rubber Company, Cicero, IIl., manufac- 
turers of Nonscor brake lining. The new 
ining is said to combine the best points of 
lid molded, flexible molded and woven 
brake linings. It is a block type of lining 
vith a fabric base, is firm and solid, yet 
flexible enough to shape to the shoe and 
band. It is adaptable for use in either inter- 
nal or éxternal brakes and is said to retain 
its frictional qualities under heat. Its pol 
ished surface is said to insure intimate con- 
The density 


Tex, has been developed by 


tact between lining and drums. 
of the lining and its polished surface permit 
removed tetra- 
chloride, immediately restoring the lining, it 
s claimed, to good working condition. 


grease to be with carbon 


Plastic Rubber 

\ rubber in paste form, for general use 
around the home, auto, boat, airplane, shop, 
building, etc. has just been introduced by 
Friend Rubber Co. 154 East Erie street, 
Chicago, Ill. The maker states that it is 
not a rubber cement but a high grade rubber 
in paste form. It is said that it contains no 
inflammable solvent and that it may be 
thinned to any desired consistency by adding 
water. Has more than fifty uses, including 
mending of: auto tires, leather, rubber mats, 
boots, hose, belting, raincoats, tents, awnings, 
electrical insulation. It may be used to make 
adhesive, insulation, joint packing, rubber 
gaskets, rubber shapes, rug anchor, stuffing 
box, weatherproofing and waterproofing. 


NEW RUBBER SEALING 
DEVICE FOR GLASS JARS 


\ closure device for glass jars to replace 
the ordinary rubber ring is covered by a re- 
cent patent application filed by Carl 
Schoonmaker of New York City. The de 
vice illustrated herewith as applied to a 
regular Mason jar, consists of a molded 
convex rubber valve essentially as shown, 
and a thin aluminum ring. The _ rubber 
valve rests and seals on the top of the jar 
except in the case of wire fastened jars 
where a slightly different shaped valve is 
made to rest and seal on the shoulder of 
the jar, 

\fter a jar has been sealed, this valve 
is sucked down by the contraction from heat 
to cold causing the formation of a vacuum 
within the jar. If it does not go down it 
indicates that the jar is not sealed. Sy 
this means, according to the inventor, there 
knowledge that every jar is 
practically impossible to 
under the _ present 


is certain 
which is 
advance 


S¢ aled, 
ascertain in 
method. 

If fermentation sets up at any time in 
the contents of the jar, the pressure of gas 
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Rubber Sealing Device 





generated will push up the center of the 
valve so that it can no longer be seen under 
the edge of the metal cap, as shown in the 
cross section of the mason jar illustrated. 
This is a danger signal indicating to the 
housewife that the contents are spoiled. If 
there is any flaw in the rubber itself and a 
slow leak occurs, the valve will revert to 
its original shape while the jar is cooling, 
thus indicating that the jar is not sealed. 

An additional claim for the device is that 
it makes the top easy to open due to the 
metal contact of the aluminum ring and 
metal cap. 

The device ‘has been found to be satisfac- 
tory by the Pease Laboratories and by the 
technical director of the Glass Container 
Association. Any rubber’ manufacturer in- 
terested in further details can reach Mr. 
Schoonmaker by writing the Editor of this 
journal, 
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FISK FABRIC PLANT 
WILL BE AUCTIONED 


The tire fabric plant of the Fisk Rubber 
Company at Jewett City, Conn., will be auc- 
tioned off on Thursday, June 22, at 10 a. m., 
on the premises by Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers of 1808 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The sale will include the real 
estate in one parcel and all the machinery 
in separate lots. , 

rhe real estate comprises a group of 
buildings having about 200,000 square feet 
of floor space. Water rights and water 
power consisting of two twin Holyoke 
wheels of about 800 h.p. are also included. 
The building has a 750-foot long railroad 
siding served by the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
x. x. 

[he machinery and equipment consists of 
spoolers, warpers, tailing machines, cards, 
twisters, cablers, frames, slubbers, combers, 
banding and winding machines, tools and 
equipment including compressors, lathes, 
drill presses, milling machines, planers, 
grinders, motor, etc. 

On Wednesday, June 21, at 10 a. m.,, 
there will be offered 48 dwellings and sev- 
eral parcels of unimproved land and on 
Friday, June 23, at 2 p. m., the real estate 
of the westerly plant of the company will 
be sold. Circulars are available from the 
auctioneers at their Philadelphia offices or 
at 80 Federal St., Boston, and 27 William 
St., New York City. 


Vacations To Be Given 

Salaried employees of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company will be accorded their regular va- 
cations with full pay, “in accordance with 
the usual policy of the company,” it was 
announced on June 2. 

Present business conditions “justify a 
continuation of the vacation program,” the 
official order stated. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company some 
time ago announced the 1933 vacation pro- 
gram for salaried employees would include 
one week with pay with the option of taking 
an additional week without pay. It is not 
necessary to take the second week. No 
change in policy is under consideration, of- 
ficials said. 


Record Rubber Trading 


All trading records in crude rubber were 
broken during May, the Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., announced on May 31, sales 
for the month amounting to 84,327 long 
tons, equivalent to 188,892,480 pounds. The 
best previous monthly record was established 
in March, 1928, when the turnover amounted 
to 81,227% long tons. 

The 84,327-ton volume for May also com- 
pares with 69,930 tons transacted during 
April, and with 23,120 tons recorded for 
May, 1932. 


Goodyear Rail Tire 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany has completed a new two-car Diesel 
powered rail coach train to be placed in 
service by the Pennsylvania Railway. There 
are 6 wheels to a truck, 12 to a coach. The 
tires are 35 by 5.5 inches, and inflated to 85 
pounds pressure. Carrying a load of 2,200 
pounds per tire at 70 miles per hour, these 
pneumatic rail-coach tires have proven a 
life expectancy of 20,000 miles. 








PLANS PROGRESSING FOR 
CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
Many 


space in 


hastening to lease 
exposition of 


exhibitors are 

the forthcoming 
Chemical Industries which will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
during the week of December 4, 1933. All- 
ready over 150 companies have contracted 
for space. 


A new section devoted to the interests of 
the brewing industry has been added to 
accommodate this revived field. The brew- 
ing industries section will be just one part 
of the exposition, but all will see at once 
its relationship to the other sections. For 
some years now, the chemical expositions, 
of which the coming one is the fourteenth, 
have added new sections in line with the 
advancing interests of exhibitors and au 
dience, and in keeping with current trends 


Thus there is already a section devoted to 
Natural Resources and Raw Materials, an 
other, featuring Chemicals and Chemical 
Products, and another devoted to the Me- 


Handling of Materials in plants 
Equipment and Supplies, and 
Plant Equipment, constitute two separate 
divisions Instruments of Precision is an- 
other section, the one devoted to Con 
tainers and Packaging. Prior to the pres 
ent plan, the most recent section, added in 
1931, is devoted to Plastics and Molded 
Products 


chanical 
Laboratory 


as 15 


SEIBERLING MAY TAKE 
OVER K. & S. TIRE CO. 


Holders of the seven per cent first mort- 
gage bonds of K. & S. Tire and Rubber 
Goods, Limited, met in Toronto on 
May 19 to 


the Seiberling 


made by 
Canada, 


consider a proposal 
Rubber Co. of 
Limited, whereby latter company would 
acquire the present K. & S. Tire and Rub- 
Ltd It was proposed to create 
shares of $100 par value 
dividends of seven per 
cent from April 1, 1935, of which $376,300 
would be issued Bondholders would re- 
ceive $100 par value of preferred stock for 


the 


her Gor ls, 
5,000 preference 
carrying cumulative 


every $100 value of bonds and would re- 
linquish all claims 

Interest on the K. & S. Tire and Rub- 
ber Goods, Limited, seven per cent bonds 


1933, was not paid 


due April 1, 


N.A.W.M.D. To Meet in August 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, In will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on August 7th, 8th and 
%h. The same program that was to have 
been carried out had the convention been 
held as originally scheduled in March will 
be carried out at the August meetings, and 
in addition there will be the big problem 


of ways and means of fully cooperating 
with the zovernment in applying and carry- 
ing out in the Waste Material Industry the 
provisions of the National Industrial Re- 


covery Act 


Bathing Cap Colors 


White and blue will be the most popular 
colors in bathing caps during the coming 
season, W, E. Powell, sundries sales man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio. declares His judgment is 
based on an extensive survey made in the 
most fashionable winter resorts, which 


showed that white caps were mostly in de- 
mand, with blue running second 


REVIEW 
SHELF 


®@ Monthl 
Pamphlets, 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Review of New Books, 
Company Catalogs, 


Service Bulletins, House Organs, 


etc., Pertinent 


to the Industry. 








RUBBER-SOLED AND RUBBER FootTwEArR, Re- 
port No. 63, second series, prepared by 


the United States Tariff Commission to 
the President. 1933. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 5 cents. Paper cover 


pamphlet; 22 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the United States 
Tariff Commission report to the President 
on the differences in costs of production of 
rubber-soled and rubber footwear in the 
United States and in the principal competing 
countries as ascertained pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 336 of Title III of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Included, also, is 
an appendix proclamation by the President 

° 


THe VANpeRBILT News, May-June, 1933 
Published by the R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
pany, New York City. 26 pp. and cover. 
For free distribution 


> 


This issue deals with the effect of 3- 
and 23-volume loadings of various reenforc- 
ing agents, fillers and pigments on the 
physical properties of a pure gum compound. 
\ low-sulfur stock of the Superaging type 
is used as the base compound, with vulcan- 
izing and accelerating materials. The et- 
fect of many other materials on the modu- 
lus, tensile strength, abrasion and tear re- 
sistance, and aging qualities of this com 
pound are shown. A number of charts are 
included showing results of tests. 


Raw Marerrat Prices AND BUSINESS 
Conpitions, by Melvin T. Copeland of 
Harvard Business School; 56 pp.; issued 
by Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 
The study covers thirteen commodities: 

copper, lead, zinc, tin, silver, petroleum, 

sugar, rubber, coffee, silk, cotton, wool and 
wheat. The analysis of each commodity 
covers world production, movement, stocks, 
and prices, during the period from 1922 to 

1932, for the purpose of ascertaining when 

and where maladjustments occurred, and 

their major effects. 

As a result of this analysis, Dr. Cone- 
land concludes that international war debts 
have been a secondary matter in comparison 
with the drop in prices of such commodi- 
ties as rubber, tin, wheat, and wool, in up- 
setting international exchange and in in- 
tensifying the depression. 

It is found, furthermore, that in the world 
markets, prices of all of these raw materials 
except copper and cotton had been weaken- 
ing for several years prior to 1929: that 
the recession in business following the break 
in the stock market in October, 1929, was 
sufficient to upset a weak commodity price 
structure; that the drop in commodity 
values which followed was a major factor 


in causing the collapse in credit which cul- 
minated in the “bank holiday”; and _ that 
instead of expecting a stabilization of prices 
in the future, governmental and _ business 
policies should be fashioned with a view 
encountering recurring changes in price 
levels, 

Dr. Copeland points out, also, that the 
various schemes for remedying the condi- 
tion of sugar, tin, copper, coffee, silk, rub- 
ber, cotton, wheat, and other producers by) 
restrictive agreements or control measures 
all have been failures, and stresses the in- 
effectiveness of any one of the many pro- 
posed economic idols to stem the tide of a 
major depression. 
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1933 YEAR Book, April, 1933, published a: 
nually by The Tire & Rim Associatior 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 78 pp.; imitation 
leather cover. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
This book contains charts 

tires, rims and valves for 

Passenger Cars; Trucks and 

torcycles, Airplanes and Tractors. It als 

contains Tire and Rim Association Standard 


and tables o1 
the following 
3usses; Mi 


tables and charts. 
© 
InpeEx oF Economic Reports, published by) 
Policyholder’s Service Bureau of Metr« 
politan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. Cit) 


80 pp. Free distribution. 

Listed in this publication are the titles 
of over 500 reports and articles on prob- 
lems of business management that have been 
published and made available for distribution 
by the Bureau. Practically the entire rang« 
of business management is represented by 
the studies catalogued in the index—adver 
tising, selling and merchandising; credit 
and collections; budgeting; accounting and 


finance; purchasing; production manage 
ment and engineering; personnel manage- 
ment; business research; and _ industrial 
health and safety. Preliminary sections of 
the booklet describe the nature and scope 
of these economic surveys, and the bases 
on which they were prepared. 
a 
THIRTEENTH REPORT ON NATIVE RUBBER 


CuLTIvaTion, Fourth Quarter, 1932. Pre 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Division of Agriculture of 
the Netherland Indian Department of 

Agriculture, Industry & Commerce at 

Buitenzorg, Java. Paper cover pamph 

let; 19 pp. For free distribution. 

This the rubber 
market in Java containing tables and 
graphs showing the export of native rubber 
and price course at Tapanoeli, monthly ex 
port of native rubber (dry) from the Outer 
Provinces, and the export of native rubber 
from the Outer Provinces. 


is a general review of 
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NE, 1933 
RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 
NEW YORK, JUNE 8, 1933 
Crude Rubber re oe Scrap Rubber 
UBBER has advanced on the outside Scrap prices have continued to rise in 


market from about 4% cents on May 
10 to 6% cents on June 8—and no real 
can be given for the rise. Some 
ot the things to which the _ increase 
has been attributed were the value of the 
dollar, talks of restriction, the action of 
other commodities and abandonment of the 
gold standard. The spot exchange market 
rose from 4.72 on May 10 to 5.08 on May 
12 and then dropped back to 4.74 by the 
16th. It went to 4.93 on the next day but 
by the 22nd had dropped back to 4.75. 
From then on it increased progressively to 
6.50 on June 2 when it began to fall back 
to its present level. The outside market 
followed closely with a rise from 4 11/16 
on May 10 to a high of 6% on June 8. 
Rubber factories have increased their sched- 
ules and are using more rubber than in 
March or April. Quotations in the outside 
market and on the New York Exchange 
and the London and Singapore markets, as 


reason 


LONDON MARKET 





Standard Smoked Sheets—-Buyers—-June 8 
June @ 34d 
July-Sept. @ .3%d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Smoked Sheets—-Sellers—June 8 
June - @ Syed 
July-Sept. - @ 3%d 
Reclaimed Rubber 
The demand for reclaims, apparent for 


the past few months continued during May 
with increased consumption on the part of 
practically all branches of the industry. 
Reclaim plants have increased their produc- 
tion schedules materially. Prices have ad- 
vanced and are now as follows: 


High Tensile 














of June 8 follow: 
’ High Tensile Red Ib. .05%4@ .05% 
Plantations. Super-Reclaim Black ih. .054%@ .05% 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— Shoe 
Spot @ .06% Washed th. .05%@ .06 
July @ 06% Unwashed th. .054%@ .05% 
July-Sept @ .0644 
First Latex, crepe spot - @ 07% Tube 
Amber Compe, Wo. 8 @ 08% No. 1 (Floating) uM. = @ 06% 
» re, x 3 -05% 4 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 @ 06% No. 2 (Compounded) ....... - O%@ 04% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin - @ 05% . 
Brown Crepe, rolled - @ 04% Tires 
Black th. .04 @ .04% 
Black, selected tires ib. .044%@ .04% 
Latex— as “ <2 05% 
iqui 5 a Light Gray smeuicadaleaia » 2 06 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 50 @ White i: loeie@ 106% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity .....™. .06 @ .06% 
Paras— Truck, Light Gravity ..... Dh. .05%@ .05% 
Up-river, fine - @ 07% ° 
Acre Bolivian, fine @ .08 Miscellaneous : . 
Caucho Ball, Upper @ .04 Mechanical blends th. .084%@ .08% 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM MAY 10 TO JUNE 8 
Date Spot May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Sales 
May 10 4.72 4.55 4.65 4.75 4.85 4.96 5.02 5.07 5.18 5.22 5.25 5.28 5.34 147 
11 4.90 4.80 4.90 5.00 5.10 5.20 5.28 5.86 5.438 5.53 5.57 5.61 5.66 518 
12 5.08 5.04 5.14 5.24 5.33 5.42 5.50 5.57 5.64 5.70 5.75 5.80 5.86 451 
13 4.98 4.92 5.02 5.12 5.26 5.40 5.35 5.44 5.538 5.65 5.69 5.72 5.78 269 
15 4.80 4.70 4.77 4.85 4.98 5.12 5.18 5.24 5.82 5.88 5.44 5.51 5.58 325 
16 4.74 4.62 4.6 4.77 4.89 5.01 5.07 5.12 5.17 5.25 5.30 5.35 5.41 207 
17 4.98 4.85 4.90 4.95 5.04 5.15 5.21 5.28 5.85 5.42 5.48 5.55 5.61 264 
18 4.84 4.77 482 4.87 4.96 5.06 5.13 5.19 5.26 533 5.39 5.46 5.52 191 
19 4.80 4.74 4.79 4.84 4.92 5.01 5.08 5.14 5.21 5.27 5.383 5.39 5.45 199 
20 4.81 4.80 4.85 4.90 4.99 5.08 5.14 5.21 5.28 5.383 5.39 5.45 5.51 - 50 
21 ' been aaa , i aaa . ll ‘ 
22 4.75 4.70 4.74 4.78 4.85 4.92 4.97 5.04 65.12 5.19 5.25 5.31 5.37 - 171 
23 4.90 4.84 4.89 4.94 5.04 5.14 5.21 5.27 5.84 5.40 5.46 5.52 5.58 - 123 
24 5.05 5.00 5.06 5.12 5.21 5.81 5.88 5.45 5.58 5.59 5.65 5.71 5.77 - 349 
25 5.05 56.00 5.05 5.11 5.21 5.82 5.39 5.46 5.51 5.57 5.62 5.68 5.74 257 
26 5.17 5.10 5.15 5.28 5.838 5.44 5.51 5.57 5.64 5.70 5.78 5.85 5.91 270 
27 5.60 5.55 5.60 5.66 5.81 5.97 6.02 6.08 6.14 6.22 6.30 6.38 6.48 541 
28 . - — _——— - — - — 
29 5.94 5.90 5.94 6.04 6.14 6.22 6.27 6.86 6.48 6.52 6.63 6.70 - 757 
30 : —— - - _—- — - —_ — 
31 6.25 6.20 6.26 6.40 6.57 6.62 6.69 6.77 6.86 6.96 7.08 7.17 - 896 
June 1 6.44 6.20 6.45 6.53 6.62 6.70 6.78 6.87 7.01 7.08 7.17 7.25 17.34 743 
2 6.50 - 6.45 6.50 6.66 6.82 6.91 7.00 7.09 7.18 7.26 7.36 17.44 17.53 743 
3 6.36 — 6.85 6.40 6.51 6.62 6.78 6.84 6.91 6.91 7.01 7.12 7.22 17.32 247 
4 — = — 7 ‘ ques - - - 
5 6.26 - 6.27 6.82 6.44 6.56 6.63 6.69 6.78 6.88 691 7.10 7.20 17.30 341 
6 6.00 5.95 6.00 6.13 6.26 6.32 6.42 6.53 6.61 6.69 6.78 6.88 6.98 479 
7 6.34 — 6.30 6.34 6.47 6.60 6.68 6.76 686 6.91 6.98 7.08 7.15 17.25 461 
s 6.36 - 6.45 6.49 6.64 6.80 5.88 6.95 7.03 7.12 7.20 7.29 17.88 7.45 392 








sympathy with crude and show material in- 
creases since our last report. Dealers are 
still uninclined to gather rubber scrap as 
steel and other metal is more profitable. 
Quotations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers) 





Auto tire peelings ton 20.00 @22.50 
Mixed auto ton 8.00 @10.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 27.50 @30.00 
Boots and shoes ton 17.50 @20.00 
Arctics, tuntrimmed ton 12.50 @15.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ib. .08 @ .08% 
Inner tubes, No. 2 Ib. 02 @ .02% 
Inner tubes, Red ib. 024%@ .02% 
Cotton 


Since our last report, when spot cotton 
was quoted at 8.35 and July at 8.37, the 
market has advanced to 9.10 and 9.01, re- 
spectively. Spot reached a high of 9.35 
on May 31 and since then has backed down 
somewhat due to various rumors of changes 
in the Smith bill and differing reports as 
to weather conditions. There has been 
some liquidation during the past few days 
and the market has failed to respond to 
the jump in dollar rates for foreign ex- 
changes. Quotations as of June 8 on the 
New York Cotton Exchange, follow: 





June 8 May 9 
High Low Close Close 
July 9.18 8.98 9.01 8.21 
Oct 9.46 9.22 9.25 8.37 
Dec. 9.61 9.36 9.40 8.60 
. . 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 tm. .27 @ 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 ih. .26 @ 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 tb. .28 @ 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 ib. .24 @ 
Egyptian, carded, 28/5/8 > 2 € 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/8 tb. 48 @ 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. ®. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 10 oz. th. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 12 oz. mh. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 14 oz. ib. .18 @ .19 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ih. .18 @_ .22 
Carded, American, 10% oz. tm. .18 @ .22 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply ~— £2 @ = 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-5 ply hb. .18%4 





Sheetings 


40 inch, 2.50 yard yd. .08%@ .09 


40 inch, 2.85 yard yd. OT%@ -— 
40 inch, 3.15 yard yd. O074%@ - 

40 inch, 3.60 yard yd. 07 @ — 
40 inch, 3.75 yard yd. .06%@ — 


40 inch, 4.25 yard yd. .06%@ _ .06 





Ducks 


Fnameling th. .19 @ .29 
Belting and Hose mh. 22 @ — 
Single filling, A grade bh. 10%4a@ — 
Double filling ®. 11 @ - 
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ACCELERATORS 


Organic 

A-i bb. 4 @ 
A-6-10 ib. 43 @¢ 
A-7 b. +4 @ 
A-ll tb. 42 @ 
A-16 bb 47 @ 
A-19 b. 58 @ 
A-82 b> 2 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals ID. 66 @ 
Altax Ib. 
VLaptax Ib 
Crylene Ib. 156 @ 

paste ib. 4 © 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ 
Diphenyiguanidine Ib. 388 @ 
Kthylidene aniline bb. 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline tb. 387%@ 
GHantal Ib i2 @ 
teptene bd 0 € 
Hexamethylene-tetramine bh) 4 @ 
Lithex Ib 18s @ 
Methylenedianiline Ib 36 @ 
Monex >. 826 @ 
Uxynone ib.  @ 
Phenex Ib. 5 @ 
Pipsol X Ib 3.55 @ 
Kk & H 4 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ 
R-2 ib. 1.8 6©@ 
R-2 Base Ib 155 @ 
salfex Ib. 120 @ 
SPDX tb. 16 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 

0. tb. 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. 26 @ 
lrimene Ib. 16 @ 

base ib. 120 @ 
Triphenyiguanidine Ib. 688g 
Tuads tb. 
Ureka b. 6% @ 
Ureka ( Ib 58 @ 
Vulcanex Ib 
Vulcone Hi) 
Vulcano! bb. 
L-88-P bb. se @ 
Limate rm. 
Inorganlie 
Litharge, domestic Ib. .06%@ 
Magnesia, caicined, 
light per 100 Ib. 56.36 @ 
heavy per 100 fb. 366 @ 
COLORS 
Biacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 36 @ 
Ultramarine be) 06 @ 
Browne 
Sienna, Italian Ib. 04 @ 
Umber, Turkey Ib. 04 @ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 23 @ 
medium Tb. 26 @ 
dark tb. 28 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. tb. 28 @ 
Reda 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/7 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free Ib. 52 @ 
Indian English td. 09 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. ll @ 
Red oxide, pure hb. 10 @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton Pb. .08%@ 
Whites 
Cryptone CB, No. 21 Ib 06444 
Cryptone, No. 19 Ib. .064%@ 
Lithopone, Albalith He) .04%@ 
Lithopone, Azolith rb. .04%@ 
Titanium oxide Ib. 17 @ 
Titanox B tb. 06 @ 
Titanox C Tb. 06 @ 
XX Zine Sulphide, bbls. @ 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ ‘lead free) tb .06%@ 
ZZ (leaded) tb. .06%@ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 
Selected rb. 0o6%@ 
Special bi) 0o5%@ 
XX Red tb. 06% @ 
xx tb. .06% @ 
XX Green tb. 6% @ 
Leaded Brand, Standard bs) 06%@ 


27 
36 
59 


61 
62 
96 
67 


38? 
80 


-08 
06 


&% 
ra 


S228 


a 
+ 





Steriing 
Superior 
Lehigh 
U. S. P., bbis. ; 
Kadox, black label 
Blue label 
Red label 
St. Joe, black 
green label 
red label 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free 
Florence White seal, bbls. 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Yellows 
Chrome 
Ocher, 


label 


dom. med. 


BLACKS 


Arrow “Aerfloted” 

c.l. f.0.b. works, bags tb. 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases....1b. 
less ¢.l. f.0.b. works 

Arrow “Aerfloted” Specifica- 
tion, ¢.l. f.o.b. wks., bags..Ib. 

Bone, powdered 

Carbon, compressed 
uncompressed 

“Certified,” Cabot 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases 
less c.l. f.o.b. works 
Spherons 

“Disperso” f.o.b. La. 
f.o.b. Texas 

Drop, bbis. 

“Excello,”” compressed 

**Fumonex” 

“Gastex”™ 
Lampblack 

“Micronex” 

c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases 
less c.l. f.o.b. works 

“Supreme” 

Thermatomic—“P 33” 
“Thermax” 

United, 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags tb. 
e.l. f.0.b. works, cases....1b. 
less c.l. f.0.b. works th. 

*Velvetex”’ Ib. 


Sd 


539 Fe 


~ 
_ 
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9F FFF F FIFFTFREES 


“Dixie” and ““Kosmos’ 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).!b. 
Barium Dust . bi) 
Barytes southern off-color... ton 

Western prime white ton 
Basofor tb. 
Bentonite tb. 


Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 
Carrara filler Rb. 
Catalpo (fact.) tb. 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It......ton 
heavy ton 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Congaree ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ...ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 
Cotton Flock tb. 
Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white tr. 
Kalite No. 1 ton 
Kalite No. 8 ton 
Magnesia, carbonate 1b. 
Mica tb. 
Rottonstone (powdered) ton 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered cwt. 
Taic, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate th. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


05%@ .06% 
05%@ 06% 
06%@ .06% 
— @ 12% 
09% @ .09% 
08%@ .08% 
07%@ .07T% 
0%@ .06 
06%@ .06 
06%@ .06 
05%@ .06 
0%@ .06% 
— @ 10% 
09% @ .09% 
08% @ .08% 
16 @ .16% 
01%@ _ .02 
2%@ — 
“%4@ — 
05%@ .07 
3 @— 
054%4@ .12% 
02%@ .07 
02%@ .07 
2%e@ — 
“4G — 
05%@ .07 
02%aQ — 
028 @ .071 
02%@ .07 
v5%@q@ 4 
3o@ — 
03 fa 07 
03 fa Vi 
0 @ .0% 
°2@ — 
04%4G — 
0514@ .07 
02%e@ — 
02%@ — 
wO4@ — 
05%@ _ «.07 
024.4 05 
21.86 @24.50 
10%@ .12 
18.40 @14.00 
6 @— 
06 @ 06 
12.00 @18.00 
3.00 @ — 
4%4e@ — 
02 @ .08 
60.00 @T75.00 
01%@ .02 
.02 _ 
60.00 @T0.00 
45.00 @b65.00 
6.00 @ 7.00 
6.50 @ 8.00 
200 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
15.00 @ — 
08 @ .16 
15 @ .22 
12 @ .14 
$0.00 @55.00 
40.00 @65.00 
05% @ _ .06 
24 @— 
23.50 @28.00 
16.00 @18.00 
234 @— 
12.00 @15.00 
85 @ 1.10 
1.50 @ 1.70 
2000 @ — 
104@ — 
.20%@ 


MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 


ton 40.00 @42.00 





Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @28.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 60.00 @b52.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 6.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.96 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. 20 @ .20}, 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 16 @ .16 
Stearex Ib. 08 @ .12 
Stearic, double pressed. Ib. 08 @ .12 
Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, 76% cwt. 2.0 @ 2.50 
Soda Ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 5 @ 1.85 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 05%@ .06 
Cottonseed, crude 0O8%@Q v4 
Cycline Oil gal. 16 @ 28 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.). tb. 02%q@ — 

Less c.J. (10-25 bbis.)....1b. 023 @-— 

Lots less than 10 bbis...Ib. 3%a@ — 
Fluxrite tb. 064q .06% 
Palm Lagos Tb. 08%@ .08% 

Niger Ib. 02%@_ «.08 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Petrelatum, white tb. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 138 @ .18 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 59 @ .61 

destructively distilled gal. 56 @ _ .58 
Tackol Ib. -O8%@ .18 
Witeo Palm Oil Ib. 01% _ 
Witco Softener (f.0.b. wks.) Ib. .02 _ 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 05 @ .06 

coal tar gal. 0564. .06 

pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt. bbl. 6.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. 4.30 @ — 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .18 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl 9.50 @10.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. 08 @ .09% 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 30%@ .41% 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ «2: 
Carbon, bisulfide 0544@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 06% @_ .07 
Dipentene gal. 31 @ lil 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Ethylene dichloride tb. 06%,@ .07% 
Gasoline, stee! bbis. gal 14@ - 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ .81 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 0 @ - 
Turpentine, spirits gal. A7 @ «461 

wood gal. 42 @— 

destructively distilled gal. 37 @ — 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white tb. 380 @ .82 
Carnauba tb. 25 @ .26 
Ceresin, white Ib. 10 @ «.il 
Montan, crude Th. 056 @ .06 
Ozokerite, black iD. 24 @ .26 
green Th. 26 @ «.80 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tb. 02 @— 
White crude scale 124/126 Th. 02 @— 
Refined, 125/127, 138/140 tb. 02%@a 06 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel Tb. 
Powder nr. 
Resin tb. 
White 1b. 
Albasan th. 70 @ «wT 
Antox th. 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .6@ 
Flectol A and Flectol-B Tb. 54 @ .62 
Neozone rb. 
Oxynone rb. 68 @ .8 
Retardex tb. 36 @ .40 
Stabilite tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .16 
VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics- Rodo tb. 
Sunproof ». 345 @ 87% 
Sponge Paste tb — @ .80 
Tonox bs) 546 @SCi« 0 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 06 @ .08 
White tb. 08 @ .123 
Brown na tb. 07 @ .11 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. %@— 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref'n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Commercia] (bags cwt. 1.75 @ 2.19 
Telloy aioe res 
Vander ...... TREE aera Bb. 
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Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles 


Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 

































































=a Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 
2.00 
2.00 —— ne — — — 
7 
mm U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
1.95 
203, of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
te . : a - i ‘ 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
"2 jross Impo _ e-exportsa——. = Fi 
ates r gures on Monthly Basis 
-12 Average Average Cy 4 
| teen Declared = 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1982 1933 
-50 Total Value Total Value = Jan. 32,196 31,518 34,4038 48,002 86,194 28,557 27,962 21,661 
85 Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Feb. 31,1386 30,137 33,702 41,594 388,302 28,797 30,011 21,6388 
06 YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Mar. 32,936 386,141 35,688 44,730 35,540 32,788 27,828 18,047 
= 1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Apr. 32,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 39,686 33,321 25,953 26,226 
os 1923 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 65,672,819 28.87 $00,372 May 29,364 34,592 87,883 49,288 89,886 37,817 29,197 us 
- 1924 $28,056 174,231,331 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 817,747 June 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,195 37,916 39,116 ~~ 
06% 1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $81,815 oe 
03% 1926 413,838 605,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 895,667 — Ta ee Se ee ee eee. 
d Aug 34,533 5 7 3 OT 30.85 71.58 7 
08 1927 426,258 $89,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,735,488 30.76 00,4 AUS: 54.585 83.460 9 42,927 = 88,274 980,850 927,586 922,872 = 
Sept. 32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 28,688 22,491 
18% 1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,861 25.17 407,572 : . — ms a 
18 1929 660,084 239,178,788 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 528,599 oct. 29,936 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 21,018 omens 
61 1980 482,082 189,134,880 12.89 30,205 9,816,205 18.77 451,877 Nov. 28,080 26,792 87,461 27,659 23,691 22,948 21,910 ie 
58 1981 497,188 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Dec. 26,298 25,492 $1,282 23,581 21,687 21,409 16,990 i 
aha 1982 409,584 31,986,459 8.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 piciaitiite -<asmtmagl 
= Totals 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 875,980 348,986 313,122 — 
1981: 
06 Apr. 44,536 7,712,941 —°7.78««2,607 «= «628,947 9.06 «= «41,929 ~ Figures on Quarterly Basis 
06 May 35,526 5,886,638 7.40 2,501 418,301 7.47 33,025 Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1938 
— June 46,233 6,918,900 6.68 2,749 440,604 7.15 43,484 Jan./Mar. 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 85,309 47,580 
— July 43,469 6,023,748 6.19 1,435 223,587 6.96 42,034 Apr./June 87,109 103,242 103,500 189,292 112,229 107,755 92,673 - 
18 Aug. an ay a ao tg 4 eo as July/Sept. 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 838,632 72,523 
00 Sept. ,494 ,970,32 5.7 ,362 7,431 14 7,132 Oct. /Dee. 83.212 80.860 117.597 84.872 72.05 rear , 
Oct. 41,131 4,808,582 5.21 1,527 208,574 5.95 $9,604 . — ia a a ee ee 
09% Nov. 43,345 4,742,218 4.72 1,408 198,284 6.81 48,345 Totals 358,41 372,528 442.227 466.475 371.120 346.684 814.620 
Dec. 53,536 5,610,12 4.68 2,462 326,382 5.91 51,070 : Tt ea i aie ni er 
41% 
- ’ Note—The Rubber Association estimates i 
2: 1982: es its monthly rubber consumption 
06 4 Jan. $3,221 8,387,505 4.55 1,624 185,466 - 6.43 81,697 “Ue to be 80 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
07 Feb. 27.959 2,690,250 429 1.915 922 584 5.19 26.044 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
41 Mar. 45,197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128 4.84 42,970 ‘mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
_ April 37,908 8,181,348 8.74 2,128 196,984 4.58 85,775 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
07% May 34,182 2,798,914 ss 1,505 — 4.30 82,677 a are — regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
June 40,808 2,647,085 .89 1,981 134,336 3.02 89,136 may accep as preliminary. 
$1 July $2,806 2,102,915 2.91 2,030 179,699 8.95 30,276 
“ August 88,449 2,027,046 2.71 1,839 128,952 4.29 $2,110 
51 Oct. $5,096 2,436.522 38.10 1,059 98,022 4.18 34,087 " ‘ ss 
= Nov. 28,908  2.268,469 3.48 1,745 158,618 4.06 27,163 Reclaimed Rubber in the United Stat 
as 14 8 es 
Dec. $1,384 2,360,061 3.34 770 66,165 3.98 30,614 
1933 All Quantities in Long To 
~ Jan. 29,822 2,218,828 38.08 1,403 109,916 38.49 28,419 ( Q “ 9 Tons) 
Feb. 22.608 1,554,086 3.12 1,244 102,129 3.78 21,859 Consumpti , 
+ Mar. 27,936 1,867,657 2.98 1,127 86,216 3.42 26,809 Prod ee Consumption 
06 Apr. 20,240 1,291,186 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 19,442 y — > Produc- %o to 
26 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
80 1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
at oe payin a 9 1928 208,516 228,000 50.4 24,785 
92 80,079 76,072 22. 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
_ United States Imports of Guavule. 1925 182,980 137,105 385.6 18,208 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
74 Bal J 1 Li aL . 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,2138 1981 188,851 124,126 38.9 19,257 
alata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 2: 
9 oD? 1932: 
eA Jan. 8,758 8,440 30.2 18,712 J 
(All quantities in Long Tons) Feb. 8°731 8,882 27.7 18,659 rion d ae cae ay ane 
Mar. 8,618 7.420 26.7 19,721 Sept. 5,808 6,285 28.2 14,069 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (') Apr. 5,561 5,555 21.6 21,525 Oct. 6.605 6.494 26.1 13.911 
1) Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars May 5,024 6,070 20.8 18,889 Nov. 6,542 65,284 28.9 14,047 
5 09 7 ‘ 
1924 Tu66 636.892 464 668,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,167 seao59 June 5,923 7,081 18.0 16,870 Dec. 5,626 8,968 28.4 15,202 
~ 1925 8,781 1,803,448 6517 674,750 6,749 1,642,581 8,858 3,587,810 ooo. 
32 1926 4.805 2,562,096 854 827,218 7,268 8,127,757 8,388 4,680,886 ee te ‘ 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 6582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 Jan. 5,245 4,506 20.8 16,117 July 
e 1928 8.075 1,755,685 781 480,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 ‘Feb. 4,580 4,087 18.9 15,403 Aug. 
0 1929 1.281 645,175 728 666,964 8,208 2,458,136 8,728 1,787,997 Mar. 8,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 Sept. 
2 1980 1,096 847,888 6501 422,684 65,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 Apr. 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 Oct. oie 
6 1931 — 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 May Nov. ‘ie ae ER 
6 1982 — —— 708 147,408 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 June seios Dec. a 
1982: * 
May _ 42 9,268 566 68.028 141 27,449 Stocks on hand at the ont of month or year. : 
7% June an — 88 9,488 230 47,077 809 28,800 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
0 July — — 26 7,984 872 52,116 218 37,327 
0 Aug. — oni 36 8,885 867 46,926 540 59,178 
Sept. o- — 11 2,261 216 27,265 297 46,380 : : 
Oct. — —— 84 17,451 849 48,816 711 69,058 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Nov. — ams 200 15,988 168 20,296 526 70,785 
- Dec. mets a 22 5,209 276 36,298 632 79,250 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
: 1988 
; Jan. — — 33 7,815 357 40,586 841 100,900 1931 19382 = 1938 1931 1982 1988 
Feb. _ —_— 12 2,923 891 52,171 367 46,087 January . 26,844 26,063 26,510 July 39,459 31,817 
Mar. _ asi 45 11,968 487 56,262 539 55,731 February 26,1388 25,344 28,312 August 39,459 35,207 
Apr. - 7 2,054 210 26,856 794 80,794 March 31,037 29,451 28,227 September 36,670 338,645 
, cease April 33,400 30,252 30,176 October 35,051 32,255 
r] (1) Latex import figures not available before 1924. Weight given in May 35,716 31,574 November 80,640 30,294 
pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. June 38,3875 38,766 December 80,529 27,191 
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- * £4 FFF. #£ f. S42 4x = 2 
es @ie | v-) 777 C) >t a7 | a ° - 
| s Te ——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929——~ 
at ree Fs sty Par a ed ad Ss Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
oe @) | oveowww re TOM | NOT oo one 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
7 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 
+ Sut eS Sete wece ot 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.4 
8 #¥_ 2 ot ttz. ~~ | Ooonm N o mo 08 aoe 1913 82.04 1917 72.2 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
ae 2 ee ee fet MEL we to atte ——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1927—— 
- > +o 0 oD a, OU Nw a 
S Seeeseu"s }** 7 - 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
s <= +0 Ps Month Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
g o FFX FF FEF a = Se Jan. 38.75 40.25 20.14 15.24 8.34 4.38 3 08 
° salina ttindss saaieah haiiatias — ’ Feb. 38.25 32.75 23.97 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 
Mar 41.04 26.82 24.55 15.34 7.71 3.35 8.01 
a. ry Nd * a tte 
3 SSF FS STE ' z $F FE aF #2 OAN wie Apr 10.86 18.97 21.18 14.9% 6.43 3.02 3.56 
= ' ' May 10.76 18.99 21.46 14.24 6.49 3.09 19 
> 37.25 6 2 2.45 5.35 2.66 
ats eee eRxt 2 oe ox June 3 > 19.59 0.64 12.45 6.35 2.66 
+ ce - * ” | —, | ay « > 
— *& @ & oe | eexvuorvve pow (Se | ee” | I a s- July 34.87 19.40 21.30 11.24 6.37 2.89 
Aug. 85.12 19.46 20.59 9.96 5.38 3.63 — 
a £/¥ £22 £48 # £ FREE x we , Sept. 33.67 18.47 20.37 8.28 5.08 3.84 — 
” ° oo Oa |' 
WY 2 SlFeses (suave ve = | a Oct. 34.32 18.88 19.67 8.20 4.87 3.65 . 
Nov 37.58 18.26 16.62 9.01 4.65 3.44 — 
2 . = ~ 
= et RRR S £ #£ * €5e2¢t2 5 Dec. 40.63 17.97 16.12 9.05 4.64 3.24 - 
“ @ 2eeuwve eww ~ 7 62 02 0 > a 
e | | | ) Average 
> ine nie _ for Year 387.72 22.48 20.55 11.98 6.17 3.49 — 
2. SEK LF FX FES FL SeRS Tiss ey 
5 2 Oe ee | Seunvey 77 | Ponn o 92 09 oO Po ie 
— po te ’ ’ - 
> seene x eaters fee: London Cl P f Ribbed 
 SSeeSELEE TE, F. | NENETT | F  FRL~s ondon Closing Prices ot Ribbe 
i 
° YJ i es eS = Se Se 4 S kk d Sh 
~ e Sft SS Teztez Semmes | mmm mm o al moKe eet 
8 no me oe (In Pence Per Pound) 
3 LER SS ij 
z e FELL PL Sx ad OF ete oo 0 IN eg Oe Day Mar Apr May “= Day Mar Apr May June 
l 2 ? 2% 3, 17 2 2% 
2 9 ~ 7 mn «5050 2 2 233 3% ik 2% 2% 24 
se & RLS SEES . ae tok es ee al 3 2 2 2% 34) 19 2 2 
rT) = @Fe 8 | eeunuve | *o | | 2 6 oo Ooo OS , . 9 2%, 20 2 9 2 
3 — 3 2 2% 21 2 2 
- eo RFLFLLF FFF Fy SFESe SF te x 6 2 2 2% 3 22 2% 2 2 
Lee oe Oe se |< 7 2 24 343 23 2 2 
8 2 2 2 3 24 2 2 3 
Ss «of at SKS £ ty RE eT et Sp 9 2 2] 25 2 2 32 
g = @ | | @eeewwn|~ we See | No 03 op © N oo - 0 Para 24 2 26 2 3A 
1! 2 2 23 27 2 2 33) 
x aa _ +o ) > > 9 
MM . RRLKL FEY FF € ~ KEKE Fret IF 2 24 2 28 2 25, 
"@ SFese j Saeeave 7 3a *" 62 ep © “ oo 13 ol, 2 3 29 2 D 3 
14 2 30 2 
7 - x +" Matta st 2 pr, 15 2 2H 31 21% 8%, 
g a eeeeesss ff, of E88es 2 5 )s2y | 4 
8 «2 RR L8 4R OF pet Sel oe FF ———Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
= -Sye;ss sso" Ferre m™ “lS 1930 1931 1982 1983 1930 1981 19382 1988 
Ss Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
ain, i. - Jan 7.471 4.160 3.052 2.264 Aug. 4.880 2.885 2.654 — 
SS . LEFF LFLFL FF F £ 2FEe Fp 5 Sas tt Feb. 7.948 3.823 2.760 2.093 Sept. 4.075 2.524 2.485 — 
ss CUCU | en ic Mar 7.595 3.822 2.047 2.099 Oct. 4.028 2.898 2.425 —— 
- “ Apr 7.391 3.082 1.876 2.323 Nov. 4.440 2.890 2.518 — 
% a wz eee Ot £ ee Ste s. -» May 6.926 3.0385 1.825 2.966 Dec. 4.516 8.115 2.444 —— 
= Sane | eowvvuve Neel, emcee oe | ea June 6.195 3.082 1.750 —— Average for 
3 on July 5.648 3.048 1.875 -—— Year 5.926 3.155 2.484 —— 
~~ * ~ ee ~ += S97 y —— 
: o CFECETE FT. .F a o> & OMe _* = 
cs Spot Closing C Pri 
~ Nae bs] ad -- : 
e weeeres ¢ wef, 28828 2S, 22: pot Ulosing Wotton Frrices 
~~ ee; | eevee _ ed | ws + o et oso 
& . (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
2 2 ye Pleetet etest osT oe Cy ‘ ‘ 
z-) ~ S¥SES FE ESE F SATRS |\Snae wees) S Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
OC ewe Day of Day of Day of 
~ 2eeerar La + RET Se ~*~ Month Apr. May June Month Apr. May June Month Apr. May Jun 
° o SeStSTT=z ? ee | PP UNNOwE | ome ave 1 6.40 8.25 9.25 11 6.75 8.95 21 7.50 
Re 2 8.25 9.25 12 6.70 8.95 22 7.60 8.40 
” oP et Se £ we ot Ser >t PP » ed = 2 6.40 8.30 9.10 13 6.85 8.85 23 8.60 
> oe @ralpee\|e\wr~y Tear a | ae) eae ae] ;ere 4 6.45 8.30 14 24 7.65 8.70 
a 5 6.50 8.55 9.30 15 8.70 25 7.60 8.55 
x wer = 2 6 6.60 8.60 9.15 16 8.65 26 7.60 9.00 
=) e | iF f# | aed £+F FFF | oo on one ot 7 6.55 9.25 17 6.70 8.75 27 7.60 9.15 
g 6.55 8.40 9.10 18 6.85 8.60 28 7.50 
. i ee Hote Af? 9 8.35 19 7.25 8 50 29 7.90 9.20 
- #¢.. | ,feeze £ raiser: paeate 10 6.60 8.65 20 7.45 8.25 
| ' : 9.35 
es 9 ae ‘ : . 
oo SEFEL SE SESE PSS ak HS | SE 6) tS || ————-Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
‘ 1930 1931 1932 1933 1930 1931 19382 193838 
+ + WAM tate See x Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
=~ 1] Se. f¥eEz # See ©8 @8 © S00 05 So “ee * © Jan 17.21 10.27 6.65 6.28 Aug. 12.03 7.21 7.48 —— 
Feb. 15.62 10.96 6.85 6.05 Sept. 10.85 6.52 6.30 —— 
Mar. 15.13 10.90 6.86 6.39 Oct. 10.63 6.32 6.30 -—— 
Apr. 16.39 10.19 6.16 17.02 Nov. 10.96 6.44 6.22 —— 
. — bh 5 Bg May 16.43 9.38 5.72 8.64 Dec. 10.02 6.24 6.00 —— 
SS ., 2,2 3 » 2 ot nas June 14.48 9.05 6.22 Average for 
3a SESEE 454- SESEE July 13.10 9.28 5.87 —— Year 13.57 8.56 6.41 —— 
= BEES a ere sses we SEL E Rem eSSeS : ————— = ————— 
3 sedegezz ee 2s eie<esa< 3626 h *Exchanges closed due to Bank Moratorium. 





























AGE UNE, 1933 131 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE UC. S. ; 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
— ON HAND 
At ~—ON HAND—. -——AFLOAT—. AND AFLOAT——. Z : 
Endof 19381 19382 1933 1981 1982 1933 1981 1982 1933 AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Jan. 209,487 $22,860 396,376 56,187 42,234 32,539 265,674 365,094 428,915 
Feb. 212,833 322,711 381,794 68,680 51,728 32,898 276,513 373,845 414,692 Figures for Recent Years 
—a Mer. 217,804 334,566 390,135 63,133 44,190 29,531 280,937 378,756 419,666 
48.50 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 1931 1982 
87.72 Apr. 228,382 343,099 382,167 56,700 40,387 30,745 285,082 383,486 412,912 Production 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 
D2. 4s May 220,799 346,231 73,564 50,453 294,363 896,684 Shipments 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 538,638 48,151 40,260 
20.55 June 225,536 345,702 69,421 43,079 294,957 388,781 Inventory? 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,888 9,003 7,775 1,644 
" July 284,822 345,927 66,873 37,894 301,695 383,821 
en Aug. 240,816 357,342 61,469 41,282 302,285 398,624 Figures for Recent Months 
ene Sept. 254,324 365,789 62,420 46,188 $16,744 411,977 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
3 OR Oct. 278,456 373,823 68,427 40,176 341,883 418,999 1931 1982 1988 1981 1982 1983 1981 1982 1988 
2.95 Nov. 292,493 877,996 77,448 40,876 369,936 418,875 Jan. 3,675 3,462 2,258 3,744 3,258 2,597 8,957 7,912 17,287 
3.01 Dec. $22,826 $88,229 53,940 388,360 876,766 426,589 Feb. $3,985 3,871 2,839 3,402 2,553 2,292 9,586 9,172 17,377 
85 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) Mar. 4,663 3,671 2,088 4,122 2,954 2,092 10,014 9,878 7,290 
ms >t 
mane STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Apr. 4,944 3,517 3,123 4,982 3,698 3,654 10,081 9,846 6,778 
May 5,679 3,820 5,415 4,258 10,812 9,379 
Stocks in Leadon June 5,672 5,648 5,572 10,065 10,447 4,999 
— (No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) i i mm 
—_ At end of 1981 1932 1933 At end of 1981 19832 1938 | J¥ly 4,926 8,617 6,46 40 9.919 6, 
kat * Aug. 3,906 3,089 4,960 2,655 8,896 6,659 
Jan. 81,098 67,166 36,481 July 81,317 48,842 Sent 3172 2539 3982 3 082 8158 6.096 
a Feb. 82,265 65,942 37,182 Aug. 81,560 47,079 as —_ ° , ° ° . 
Mar. 84,736 64,280 40,845 Sept. 79,692 44,942 
Apr. 86,982 61,848 41,234 Oct. 16,778 42,827 . Oct. 2,974 2,569 2,852 1,799 8,300 6,876 
= May 86,726 56,089 Nov. 78,911 40,606 Nov. 2,500 2,304 2,887 1,711 7,919 17,454 
a June 88,071 51,009 Dec. 69,470 37,407 Dec. 2,648 1,983 2,781 1,819 7,775 1,644 
At End of Recent Weeks AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Figures for Recent Years 
1932 Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
December 40,267 39,381 38,388 37,862 $7,741 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 1981 1982 
1983 x ssa Production 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,883 86,801 
January 37,410 87,361 37,615 36,852 Shipmerts 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,988 650,021 87,985 
February 37,188 37,396 37,559 37,603 Inventory? 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 
ine Merch 38,303 38,522 39,400 40,481 
April 40,845 40,498 40,019 40,547 41,234 
May 41,478 41,695 41,843 41,969 Figures for Recent Months 
June 42,457 
_— Stocks in Liverpool PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1981 1932 19383 1931 19382 1933 1931 1982 1988 
October 58,261 58,209 57,881 57,568 57,702 | Jan. 3,623 3,308 2,093 4,062 3,529 2,535 9,439 7,719 6,197 
November 57,311 57,329 57,021 56,004 Feb. 3,916 3,281 2,224 3,400 2,728 2,102 9,921 8,760 6,357 
— 65,774 65,811 54,841 54,907 55,056 Mar. 4,450 3,502 1,883 3,789 2,686 1,902 10,475 9,448 6,369 
anu: 57,7 52,950 53,18: 52,415 
een 52 aoe 52 434 52 4 58 —4 Apr. 4,617 3,225 2,853 4,636 3,885 3,051 10,418 9,441 6,189 
March 53,850 53,531 53,716 53,692 May 5,413 3,409 5,281 8,867 10,549 8,913 
April 53,989 54,305 54,762 54,521 54,336 June 5,358 5,279 5,397 9,019 10,504 5,174 
May 55,148 56,139 57,117 56,795 
June 57,560 July 4,955 2,937 5,831 2,160 9,589 5,975 
Aug. 4,485 2,748 5,301 2,508 8,774 6,127 
iis STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE Sept. $8,449 2,601 4,150 3,098 8,095 5,753 
33 (Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Oct. 8,077 2,187 2,818 1,658 8,821 6,214 
co Endof 1930 1981 1932 1983 Endof 1930 1931 1982 1983 | Nov S448 2,006 2,594 1,578 8.119 6,663 
4 Jan. 39,727 48,802 48,850 22,525 July 45,459 61,208 17,017 Dec. 2,597 1,779 2,767 1,784 7,922 6,749 
= — Sa ee oo aa | |CU Soe Se oe (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
= ee “yrs 1s bee on aes on a0 aon ° 30 980 52182 28.158 ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
-_ Apr. 9,60 oe a. a oe a aa complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
May 44,715 44,278 38,690 Nov. 41,674 46,497 25,419 preparing the statistics in this table. 
_ June 42,451 47,517 19,770 Dec. 45,963 45,795 25,841 + 
= ’ i i (?) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES . a 
End of Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo Para and e . 
1982: Mainland Europe Manaos Automobile Production 
Aug. $8,539 21,250 2,625 3,347 5,829 
Sept. 36,346 21,040 2,246 2,834 5,823 -—United States, -————-Canada———_, 
Oct. 38,125 19,020 2,208 3,219 6,012 
Nov. 36,363 21,860 2,229 3,565 My 530 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Dec. 40,222 24,430 2,170 3,844 ,552 Cars Cars Total 
° 1988 : 1926 4,298,799 38,808,758 490,046 205,002 164,488 40,609 4,508,891 
Jan. 38,844 25,080 2,143 4,662 5,676 1927 3,398,887 2,988,868 458,019 179,426 146,850 382,556 38,578,318 
Feb. 37,323 28,540 2,033 4,210 6,006 1928 4,857,884 8,826,618 580,771 242,882 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
Mar. 33,494 2,183 3,779 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 268,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
Apr. 33,391 1930 8,355,986 2,814,452 540,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 8,510,178 
ie a 1931 2,389,780 1,978,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
1932 
. . Jan. 119,344 98,8038 20,541 3,731 3,112 619 123,075 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. Feb. 117,418 94,110 28,808 5,477 4,494 983 122,895 
. : pas Mar. 118,959 99,399 19,560 8,818 6,604 1,714 127,277 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Apr. 148,326 120,987 27.3889 6,810 5,660 1,150 155,186 
Per Cent Per Cent May 184,295 157,756 26,539 8,221 7,269 952 198,370 
" Total Balloons Total Balloons | June 183,106 160,888 22,768 7,112 6,308 804 190,204 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1928 24,247,282 81.6 July 109,148 94,705 14,488 7,472 6,773 699 118,611 
3 1924 21,868,311 19.7 1929 24,141.502 80.8 Aug. 90,325 75,907 14,418 4,067 3,166 901 94,391 
+ 1925 26,001,664 66.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 Sept. 84,150 64,748 19,402 2,342 1,741 601 86,488 
io 1926 24,199,524 78.8 1931 11,253,800 76.7 Oct. 48,702 35,107 18,595 2,928 2,861 562 51,857 
a 1927 19,700,008 79.1 1982 6,004,252 78.7 Nov. 59,557 47,582 12,025 2,204 1,669 535 61,760 
. Dec. 107,353 86,149 21,204 2,189 1,561 578 109,542 
= 1982: 1933: ess 
3 July 338,725 82.2 January 727,808 79.1 Total 1,370,678 1,135,498 285,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,481,494 
August 221,913 53.8 February 579,789 _— 1933 
" September 197,999 64.5 March 346,755 — Jan. 130,044 108,326 21,718 3,358 2,921 437 183,402 
- October 237,498 17.7 April 898,318 — Feb. 106,825 91,492 15,333 38,298 3,025 278 110,128 
November 454,947 77.5 May 938,083 Mar. 118,609 100,545 18,064 6,632 5,927 705 125,241 
December 558,674 80.0 Apr. 181,029 153,721 27,308 8,255 6,957 1,298 189,284 























132 THE RUBBER AGE 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons 


ee BRITISH MALAYA}—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,706 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,416 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 161,243 240,086 68,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 871,822 182,846 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 674,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 6,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 647,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79.396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 126,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 $85,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 18,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1982: 
Jan. 42,638 10,304 32,334 4,893 732 756 460 457 5,155 8.815 8,913 1,796 831 199 65,341 
Feb. 42,008 8,008 34,000 4,533 803 696 460 334 4,814 6,011 6,534 1,060 352 203 59,800 
Mar. 39,903 6,658 $3,245 3,462 284 501 460 217 4,946 6.863 6,299 174 715 17 57,848 
Apr. 36,670 4,682 31,988 3,210 365 459 345 130 6,722 6,090 4,935 962 487 99 55,792 
May 40,297 6,677 $4,620 3,824 804 595 344 118 6,552 6,551 6,012 964 416 278 60,578 
June 36,566 5,665 30,901 3,444 359 481 845 166 5,610 7,516 5,507 1,218 394 139 56,080 
July 40,723 5,346 35,377 3,501 99 442 400 184 5,779 6,257 6,145 1,233 232 141 59,790 
Aug. $9,327 7,371 31,956 4,717 129 506 400 300 4,803 4,882 7,244 1,088 303 49 56,377 
Sept 41,973 8,869 33,104 5,238 122 614 400 340 3,858 6,485 7,664 1,621 318 78 59,733 
Oct. 37,981 9,798 28,133 2,945 139 588 350 428 4,022 7,051 8,944 1,147 414 247 54,403 
Nov. 40,098 10,072 30,026 4,146 185 683 350 $71 4,368 6,250 9,080 809 1,164 156 57,588 
Dec 40,118 10,089 30,029 5,801 367 644 350 406 4,683 7,066 8,594 1,211 824 150* 59,493 
1933: 
Jan 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 318 590 350 305 4.766 5.630 6,729 1,957 554 125* 64.707 
Feb. 37,564 6,167 31,397 5,064 304 541 350 368 4,895 5,119 5,683 896 620 125° 55.362 
Mar 42,059 7,964 34,095 4,827 389 571 350 304 5,092 6,466 6,900 1,047 600* 12h* 60.766 
Apr. 36,752 7,758 28,994 4,183 624 $50* 235 5,226 5.969 7.934 1,053 


May 42,902 13,664 29,238 5,434 624 





(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I." are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 19238, 1,008 tons 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
8,618 im 1926, 8,268 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,802 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1,274 im 1980. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
exported as latex is not included—euch shipments were equivalent to 18 tons United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States’ Kingdom (h) Germany (ae) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 

i918 238,407 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,396 9,753 9,894 7 1,002 3,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 4 343,808 
1920 249,630 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 16,136 21,920 8,124 21,713 3.906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,246 669 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,362 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1983 $01,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,628 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 386,596 4,061 32,966 83,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 876 3,149 1,156 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1927 408,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,056 2.672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 87,865 30,447 26,621 12,4383 = 15,184 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 8,138 699,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 65,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1980 458,086 120,069 68,508 45,488 28,793 33,0389 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1981 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 26,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1982 $98,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1982: 

Jan. 82,028 8,248 2,588 8,303 1,746 5,782 627 3,258 622 521 479 840 462 197 55,701 
Feb. 26,483 5,980 2,898 4,356 1,728 6,781 1,189 2,981 768 506 500 708 $13 306 55,382 
Mar. 43,361 3,585 2,482 3,436 2,588 5,398 1,423 2,745 1,211 721 112 456 859 644 68,521 
Apr. 36,326 6,826 2,956 3,787 1,600 3,684 1,088 764 1,549 847 848 74 417 1,259 61,870 
May $2,818 1,110 2,277 8,447 1,416 8,917 1,033 3,743 2,048 617 286 707 272 850 51,821 
June 39,136 1,853 3,666 3,405 2,834 2,834 1,584 5,291 1,421 449 127 578 196 280 63,604 
July $0,494 4,082 3,125 8,380 1,529 2,544 1,116 1,735 624 723 —214 784 258 1,207 51,387 
Aug. $2,650 6,671 4.919 4,006 970 3,390 1,615 1,740 751 1,211 —66 611 210 557 59,235 
Sept. 26,865 $,942 5,845 3,674 2,770 5,878 971 1,376 625 694 103 534 267 406 54,220 
Oct. $4,748 2,927 4,715 4,177 1,207 5,653 510 1,853 569 627 553 537 489 986 59,551 
Nov. 27.689 4,950 8.830 3,577 1,593 1,563 1,265 1,481 1,653 1,035 275 489 631 650 53,681 
Dec. $1,246 1,182 8,205 4,623 941 5,603 2,103 3,720 745 1,298 348 544 485 2,602 57,645 
1933: 

Jan. 29,260 3,277 5,858 4,241 1,189 7,611 3,005 1,558 1,275 1,388 308 640 252 838 60,700 
Feb 22.970 7.102 6,608 4,460 1,175 8,508 994 2.820 2,001 1,670 375 564 132 68 60,055 
Mar. 27,348 8,883 6,093 4,425 1,114 6,035 1,604 2.088 1,904 952 282 649 340 688 62,405 
Apr. 20,236 7,765 4,805 5,495 163 





a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. ¢—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
ber. e@—Officia! statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including ciuded in this compilation. *Figure is provisional; final] figure will be shows 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French immediately it becomes available. 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 

















